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ADVERTISING 


A marketing That sales agreement between Studebaker-Packard Corp., Curtiss-Wright and 
merger in  Germany’s Daimler-Benz represents one of the biggest mergers-through- 
automobiles: marketing since RCA and Whirlpool combined (Tide—Aug. 27, 1955). 


Here’s what each party contributes: 

e Studebaker-Packard, which last year accounted for 1.7% of total U.S. auto 
sales, contributes 2,500 dealers (most of whom will sell the Mercedes-Benz 
line of cars). S-P dealers will also carry Mercedes-Benz cars in Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico. 


Daimler-Benz, one of the oldest names in automobile production, contributes 
its prestige name and its 10-model line ($3,200 to $13,000, FOB New York). 
Through Studebaker-Packard dealers, Daimler-Benz will get the widespread 
distribution and increased sales here it wasn’t able to get in the past (only 
6,000 Mercedes-Benz cars have been registered here since the end of the 

\ war). 


Finally, Curtiss-Wright contributes the money and management brains. 
Curtiss-Wright probably engineered the whole deal and C-W board chairman 
& president Roy T. Hurley is taking an active hand in every aspect of 
Studebaker-Packard’s marketing strategy from advertising to sales. 


The two immediate results of this merger-through-marketing have been the 
announcement of a new, low-priced Studebaker (to be introduced next 

fall) and the resignation by Benton & Bowles of the Studebaker-Packard 
account. Burke Dowling Adams (Upper Montclair, N.J.) now has a package 
account: Studebaker-Packard and Daimler-Benz as well as Curtiss-Wright, which 
it has had for years. 


Without doubt, future ads will display the complete line of Studebaker, 
Packard and Mercedes-Benz cars, since they will include everything from under 
$2,000 economy cars to over $13,000 luxury automobiles. 


ad 


More cigaret You can look for a heavy volume of cigaret advertising in the next few months. 


advertising due: | 
: The reasons are two. First, there will be some attempt to counteract through 


sheer volume the effect of the most recent cancer scare. Second, the big 
‘ five cigaret makers will attempt to perpetuate first-quarter sales gains. 


Four of the five major manufacturers showed first-quarter sales gains (excepting 
American Tobacco) and three showed earnings increases (excepting American and 
Liggett & Myers). L & M’s less than 1% drop in profits ($5,426,000 from 

$5,431,000) in the face of higher sales (up 2.1% from $129 million to $132 million) was 
attributed to increased tax payments. American Tobacco’s 2% drop in profits ($245 | 
million from $251 million) was matched by 2% drop in sales ($10,133,000 from 
$11,365,000). 


Greatest gains were made by R. J. Reynolds (with best-sellers Camel, Winston, 
Salem). Sales were up 10% ($236.6 million vs. $213.2 million) and profits were 
up 11% ($15,360,000 vs. $13,565,000). Philip Morris also showed a 10% sales 
gain ($80,189,588 vs. $72,218,615) but profits were up only 1% ($2,556,860 

vs. $2,530,436). 
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Pepsi-Cola 
gives premiums 
in Canada: 


New products 
coming up: 


Lorillard also rode a rising curve. First quarter sales were up 2% 

($48,136,574 vs. $47,141,658) while profits showed a hefty 5.7% gain 
($1,192,671 vs. $1,124,405). Lorillard president Lewis Gruber points out that 
actual increases were higher than indicated, because the company’s 1956 first 
quarter sales also included $1,043,017 by the cigar division which was sold . 
later in the year. ‘ 


& 4 

| *: aon a 
Pepsi-Cola is offering 51 premium items in exchange for Pepsi bottle caps in 
Montreal, a major Coca-Cola stronghold. Some soft drink spokesmen think it 
might be a prelude to a simliar move by some bottlers in the U.S. 


The items range from a ball-point pen (40 caps) to a bicycle (5,200). Items — 
are obtainable through a chain of dry cleaning stores. 


Pepsi officials say the promotion will run indefinitely, is aimed at “introduci g 
the consumers who have never tried the drink to try it for the first time.” 


The Montreal campaign is being supported by full-page newspaper ads, 
spots, truck banners and point-of-sales. 


Pillsbury Mills (Minneapolis) is testing (in Baltimore) its Pillsbury Best a 
flour in a tall blue & white shaker can. Full-page, four-color newspaper ads — 
(via Campbell-Mithun) claim “the greatest flour package ever. Now shake out 
flour like salt & pepper.” 


Good Humor Corp. (Brooklyn) now is introducing its first non-ice cream 
in its 37-year history—Good Humor soft drinks (orange, grape, black 
root beer & ginger ale). Unlike the ice cream, Good Humor soft drinks a 
being marketed through retail stores, a departure for the company which n 
setting up franchises with independent local bottlers (mostly Coca-Cola 
bottlers). Introductory ads (via Cunningham & Walsh) 1 now are appeatinayy in 
newspapers, outdoor, radio & TV spots. a 

<a 
Lever Bros. Co. (New York) is introducing its blue liquid, all-purpose lau 
detergent Wisk in the New York metropolitan area, hopes to have it 
sometime this fall (it’s already been introduced in the midwest and New En 
Lever says Wisk “spells the complete answer to all modern home laundry 
problems” in newspaper ads and heavy spot TV commercials on five 
metropolitan stations (all via BBDO). 


General Mills (Minneapolis) will have its new Betty Crocker Cream Puff | 
national distribution by June. A 29¢ package, which contains two sticks 
will make 16 medium puffs, 20 eclairs or 80 bite-size puffs. Ad schedule — 4 . 
(via BBDO) includes Sunday supplements, magazines and spot TV. —_— 


(now in local markets) called Hunt Club Burgerbits. Newspaper ads 
Bates) which say “add water and it looks like hamburger, satisfies li 
hamburger and has twice the nourishment of prime beef hamburger,” ¢ 
followed up by plugs from Arthur Godfrey on his morning show. 


TIDINGS 


bout face 


When we heard accidentally a 
uinese commercial for Pabst beer, we 
lied Mr. Lyle Stuart, an independent 
oducer handling the commercials, to 
id out how to huckster hops in Can- 
nese, 

“There are 60,000 Chinese living in 
ew York, New Jersey & eastern Penn- 
lvania and practically all of them lis- 
n to a four-time a week program 
lled the ‘Chinese Festival of Music’ 
New York’s WHOM-FM,” Mr. Stuart 
ld us. “Pabst is sponsoring five min- 
es of the program each night. 
“We've worked out several kinds of 
mmercials, which we rotate on 
ibst’s part of the show. One of them 
a dramatized conversation between 
‘0 waiters in a restaurant. One man 


ow, Ue en a 


ls his crony that customers go for 
ibst because it makes the food taste 
much better, they're pleased because 
it, and give bigger tips as a result. 
“Because of the Oriental veneration 
r tradition, another commercial 
esses the fact that Pabst is one of 
e oldest breweries in America.” 

Mr. Stuart has the Pabst commercials 
mslated directly into Cantonese in 
iinatown. “Most Chinese in the area 
eak “Toisan, which is a kind of 
ooklynese-sounding dialect spoken in 
2 Cantonese village most of them 
iginally came from. They all under- 
nd Cantonese, though, and it sounds 
er over the radio.” 

When the “Chinese Festival of Mu- 
” first went on the air five years ago, 
-. Stuart told us that few Chinese- 
saking people in the area had even 
d of FM, but that situation 
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changed radically as news of the pro- 
gram spread. “One appliance store in 
Chinatown sold 4,500 FM sets in one 
day. The program has become so much 
a part of Chinese life now that even 
shops that sell rice usually have a few 
FM sets advertised in their windows, 
too.” 

Pabst is following up its FM com- 
mercials in Chinese with a letter in 
Cantonese which it is sending to all 
Chinese restaurant and grocery store 
owners in the area, asking for. their 
support of Pabst because it is the 
beer that knows & respects the 
Chinese appetite, and incidentally, the 
beer that helps to bring them the 
“Chinese Festival” on the radio, “In 
Chinese terms,” says Mr. Stuart, “the 
letter suggests a kind of reciprocal 
show of good face.” 


Who’s listening? 


We thought for a while that banks 
were changing the public’s stereotype 
of the banker as a cold and stand-offish 
kind of fish. Witness the rash of 
chummy ‘advertising and such open- 
armed, homey gestures as Chase Man- 
hattan’s all glass bankhouse, Union 
Dimes Savings’ wall-to-wall carpet, 
Knickerbocker Savings & Loans’ door- 
less door. But judging from J. Walter 
Thompson’s recent public opinion sur- 
vey for the American Bankers’ Assn., 
the public is highly unimpressed. 

In fact, the public still thinks bankers 
are stuffed shirts. It sums him up as 
respectable enough but cool, formal 
and distinctly uninterested in the aver- 
age guy. 

What should be most disturbing to 
bankers is the survey’s finding that 
many people would never think of 
going to a bank for a loan. Feeling 
embarrassed, if not downright guilty, 
about needing to borrow money, they're 
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ashamed to ask a “respectable” banker 
for a loan. Furthermore, they’re afraid 
of being turned down. They're much 
more likely to borrow from finance 
companies, which may have higher 
interest rates, but fewer pretensions. 

As a typical respondent put it: “I'd 
go to a bank for a mortgage—for a car, 
to a finance company. The bank might 
feel I don’t need the car and turn me 
down. The finance company would say, 
well, he thinks he wants a car. Let 
him do what he wants, as long as we 
get our money back.” 

Wondering how bankers felt about 
the JWT survey and what, if anything, 
they might do about it, we took our 
own poll of the biggest “retail” banks 
in New York. 

John Lawler of First National City 
Bank was unconcerned, “I haven't even 
read it,” he told us, “and I don’t think 
First National is going to do anything 
about it. Where do we advertise? Oh, 
Fortune, Business Week——you know.” 

Unlike Lawler, Earl Sandmeyer, pub- 
lic relations director of Chemical Corn 
Exchange, has managed to _ read 
through the survey, but he thinks it’s 
talking about someone else. “We've 
always considered ourselves friendly,” 
he said. “We go out of our way to 
please our customers. What’s more, our 
top management is mostly southern, 
and you know how hospitable they are.” 

At Chase Manhattan, a bear for 
chummy advertising, ad director Stuart 
Gorrell told us a trifle coolly, “The 
point is, we just can’t give loans to 
everyone.” 

The point is, if you ask us, everyone 
isn’t even trying. 


a 
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Artistic license 


Eloise, the little girl who lives at 
the Plaza, phoned last week to ask us 
up to Room 107 of the Plaza so she 
could describe her new licenses. We 
hurried along, thinking all the while 
that New York’s Finest had come 
through with permission for Eloise to 
sklunk—legally—those pigeons in Cen- 
tral Park. 

We couldn't have been more wrong. 
Eloise is now incorporated and will is- 
sue licenses for Eloise wallpaper, 
dresses, records, etc. This we didn’t 
learn from the six-year-old herself, who 
had skibbled downstairs in the mean- 
time to paint a new mustache on the 
picture of Conrad Hilton in the lobby. 
She left in her wake smiling, boyish 
Robert Bernstein, an executive of Simon 
& Schuster who has become executive 
vice-president of Eloise, Ltd. Simon 
& Schuster, of course, published Kay 
Thompson’s book about Eloise, which 
sold more than 125,000 copies last year 
and still sells at the rate of 1,000 
copies per week. 

Bernstein, who has a mop of hair 
like Senator Kennedy, and much 
of the same charm, currently is super- 
vising Eloise’s incorporation while Miss 
Thompson finishes a second book about 
Eloise’s adventures (this time in Paris). 
After so much close association with 
Eloise, Bernstein is convinced she’s 
just like all little girls who persuade 
hotels, such as the Plaza, to install tri- 
cycle garages and to put Eggs a la 
Eloise on the menu. In other words, like 
none other. 

Bernstein says: “Eloise, of course, 
grew out of the mind of Miss Thomp- 
son (currently appearing with Audrey 
Hepburn and Fred Astaire in Funny 
Face), almost by accident. At times 
when the pressures got rough on Miss 
Thompson during the night club en- 
gagements, etc., she would let off 
steam by summoning up this small 
voice which chided her for letting 
things get the best of her. This 
schizophrenic sidekick Miss Thompson 
called Eloise, and soon friends were 
asking her to entertain them with some 
typical Eloise observations or outbursts. 
One day someone asked her what Eloise 
looked like; Miss Thompson didn’t 
know. The friend suggested to another 
friend, illustrator Hillary Knight, that 
he try to draw Eloise. He did, on a 
Christmas card to Miss Thompson, and 
Eloise was born. They formed a part- 
nership, and the result was the book.” 

Now Eloise is set to skibble all over 
the place, Mr. Bernstein says. Upcom- 
ing, besides the wallpaper, dresses and 
records, will be much _ attendant 
advertising, and Simon & Schuster is 
planning one of the biggest campaigns 
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in its history when Eloise in Paris 
arrives this fall. Sametime, Miss 
Thompson hopes to originate a net- 
work TV show from Eloise’s room, 
with Eloise appearing in a 10 minute 
cartoon sketch. Rest of the half-hour 
will be taken up with celebrity inter- 
views, songs and dances, visits to some 
of the Plaza’s guests. 


Tailspin 


When our reporter was in Detroit 
some weeks ago gathering information 
for last issue’s automobile story, he 
made it a point to talk to Virgil 
Exner, 48-year-old styling director of 
Chrysler Corp. and probably the one 
man most responsible for this year's 
skyscraping tail fins. We were inter- 
ested in Exner’s views on styling, first 
because we don’t like the current crop 
of tail fins and second because we 
wonder where automobile styling is 
going from here. 

Exner is a handsome, well-groomed 
man with a quiet, easy manner, and his 
office reflects his personality. The walls 
are decorated with colored renderings 
of car designs (most of them, interest- 
ingly, without tail fins), and a big 
picture window behind Exner’s desk 
is covered by a large mesh curtain, 


_ presumably a symbolic separation be- 


tween Exner’s stylists and the engineer- 


ing men who work in the building 


across the street. 

Why is the public so enthusiastic 
about tail fins on automobiles? Exner 
thinks two reasons are behind it: 1) 
they were conditioned to the coming 
of tail fins by the rear fender lines 
of the past year or two, and 2) the fins 
give an automobile the appearance of 
an airplane, and Exner thinks the public 
likes “aircraft flavor” in its cars. Peo- 
ple accept the fact that they’re liv- 
ing in the jet age, they're used to fins 
on jet aircraft, and they accept the 
fins on their cars as a sign of the times, 
says Exner. 

Where is automobile styling going 
from here? Exner thinks that cars have 
gotten about as long as they can get, 
but he insists that they can be designed 
lower and closer to the ground than 
they are now. However, any further 
steps in making cars lower will have 
to come in chassis modifications, says 
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Exner, since the body itself is abou 


‘as low as it can get without causins 


undue passenger discomfort. Exne 
believes that cars will eventually stanc 
as low as 52 inches high, which woul 
make them about four inches lowe 
than most 1957 cars. 

As for the lines of tomorrow’s cars 
Exner believes that theyll have mor 
& more of the “aircraft flavor.” At thi 
point, our reporter couldn't resist 
sharply pointed question. 

“Mr. Exner,” our man said, “do yot 
personally, like tail fins on an automc 
bile?” 

“T like them,” answered Exner wit 
a faint smile, “better than anyone else. 


Man’s best friend 


Things have reached a pretty pass i 
our civilization when suburbia begir 
corrupting our animal friends. Just ho 
far it’s gone is shown by a recent ac 
vertisement for the Rival Packing Cc 
a company with its finger on the pul: 
of the canine world if there ever wi 
one. 

The theme of Rival’s new campaig 
is “. . . modern food for dogs th 
don’t get enough exercise. Like the 
owners,” says the copy, “dogs are co: 
tent to take life easy. ... New ir 
proved Rival is the first food especial 
developed for today’s less active dog 
[not our italics]. The ad shows a sc 
rowful looking pup with lackluster ey 
fenced in a suburban yard. 

This suggests to us all sorts of pe 
sibilities for alert dog advertisers aft 
the suburban market. They might s 
dogmobiles for pups stranded — 
suburia. Magazines could start spl 
run editions highlighting the new acti 
leisure for dogs. And what about 
low calorie cola for dogs who cai 
burn up that extra fat? 

It makes us wonder just what’s ha 


pening to the animal in all of us— 
if we didn’t know. 


Flotsam & Jetsam 


e D’Arcy Advertising Co. account ¢ 
ecutive for St. Louis’ Krey Packing ¢ 
(hams, sausage, bacon): Roger Bacc 
e In Grand Rapids a local clothi 
store advertised: “These belts must § 
If they don’t our buyer does... .” 

e Verbatim, from a CBS-TV relea 
One of the most irrepressible politicia 
in Twentieth Century America Jam 
Michael Curley, who dominated t 
Boston political scene for a generatic 
will be visited by Edward R. Murr 
“Person to Person,” Friday, May 
(CBS Television, 10:30-11 p.m. ED’ 
And for the first time a_televisi 
program originates from Alcatraz Isla 
when Murrow visits with the Ward 
of the Federal Penitentiary Paul 
Madigan and his wife in their hon 
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Tide) LEADERSHIP PANEL 


COMMUTING: 


haven for harassed admen 


To the busy advertising executive, commuting isn’t the tiring 


‘travail people make it out to be. To admen it's. chance to think, 


to develop creative ideas, to find that evasive copy phrase, to 


catch up on their reading away from the pressures of home and 


{ EED some fresh marketing ideas? 
ondering what advertising theme to 
e next? Think you're going stale 
writing copy? Lost for a publicity 
g? There’s only one solution to 
ur problem: move way out into the 
burbs—preferably even to exurbia— 
youll have plenty of time for com- 
iting. 

If it works for 600 of the most prom- 
ent advertising executives in the U.S., 
should work for you. These men, 
n0 represent a 55.6% return out of 
e 1,100 of Tide’s Advertising Lead- 
ship Panel, insist that commut- 
g isn't the dull drudgery it’s con- 
lered to be. In truth, commuting 
more often than not a blessing—the 
time in a hectic day when a man 
n think creatively without jangling 
lephones and constant interruptions. 
If you take these 600 advertising 
ecutives at their word, commuting 
a wonderful incubator. It breeds 
eas—many of which, in fact, even- 
ally show up in advertising cam- 
igns across the country. As one 
inelist put it, “That hour I spend on 
e train every morning is the most 
oductive hour of the day. My com- 
utation ticket is the best investment 
could make.” 


A survey of the Advertising Leader- 
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ship Panel on the subject of commuting 
shatters many of the common concepts 
about this pattern of modern American 
business life. For one thing, the major- 
ity of commuting admen don’t spend 
long hours getting to the office; only 
about one man out of 10 spends more 
than an hour in commuting each way. 
Further, the majority of advertising 
executives don’t take a train to work; 
better than two-thirds of them drive 
their own cars. And a surprising major- 
ity enjoy their daily commutation, even 
—in some cases—to the point of being 
ecstatic about it. 

In case youre wondering how your 
commuting time stacks up against the 
national average for advertising and 
public relations executives, here’s how 
long it takes the Panel to get to work 
each morning: 

e A big 30% of the Panel spend up 
to 15 minutes to reach the office. 

e Another 30% require between 16 
and 30 minutes to get to their desks. 
e Exactly 11% have a portal-to-portal 
commuting time of 31 to 45 minutes. 

e Some 18% report a daily morning 
trip of 46 minutes to one hour. 

e Only 11% say they spend an hour 
or more getting to work. And only two 
men claim their trip to the office lasts 
as long as two hours. 


office. Here’s what admen think about commuting — and how 


hey use their commuting time _ to “gtédtest advantage. 


> Obviously, since 60% of all adver- 
tising executives get to the office in 
less than a half hour, the U.S. adman 
is far from the suffering, suburban- 
bound, travel-weary commuter he’s 
supposed to be. 

Another popular premise shattered 
by the Panel is that the majority of 
commuting is done by train: some 67% 
of Panelists use their own cars during 
some phase of the commuting trip, 
while only 26% use the train. Only 
8% take a bus, 4% walk, 4% travel by 
subway and 4% use other conveyances. 
Among these: taxi, ferry boat, even an 
airplane. One Minneapolis Panelist re- 
ports that he and eight neighbor-com- 
muters bought a Volkswagen bus for 
commuting: one drives and ,the other 
eight play bridge. And a carefree New 
York executive doesn’t worry about 
traffic tie-ups—he drives to work each 
day on a motor scooter which, obvious- 
ly, also eliminates the parking problem. 


> For those Panelists who travel to 
work by car, there seems to be some- 
thing of a pitched battle on the high- 
ways. Roughly half of these motorized 
admen are thinking about their prob- 
lems, creating new ideas, planning their 
day’s work, or any one of a number 
of other mental gyrations. And the 
other half, apparently, are trying to 
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get to work without being “clobbered” 
by the half who don’t have their minds 
on their driving. A Chicago adman- 
ager reports that all he does driving 


to work is “Try to keep from being 
maimed or killed’; a West Virginia 
Panelist tries solely to “avoid the other 
idiots on the road who are thinking 
when they should be driving.” 

What do most advertising executives 
do while commuting? Again, the an- 
swers from the Panel provide a clue 
to how useful commuting time can be: 


e The biggest single group of Panel- 
ists, 26%, report that most of their 
commuting time is devoted to “think- 
ing.” Generally they think about 
planning out their day’s work, concen- 
trate on some advertising problem or 
a personal problem, think about a 
speech they have to make or some 
other upcoming event. One confesses 
he thinks only about money. 


e@ The next biggest group of Panelists, 
23%, read a newspaper while com- 
muting. Most read only one news- 
paper per trip, although a sizable num- 
ber pore over two newspapers and one 
well-informed soul reads four. 


e Apparently advertising executives 
don’t like to talk while commuting; 
only 11% admit to “chewing the fat” on 
the way to work. Business is the topic 
more often than not, with current news 
running a close second. One Panelist 
is frank enough to admit his commuta- 
tion conversation is usually centered 
on one subject: “women.” 


e Beyond their daily newspapers, ad- 
men don’t read too much while com- 
muting. Only 9% read magazines (busi- 
ness publications almost without ex- 
ception), ‘while 3% read books, gen- 
erally fiction. One Panelist reports 
reading (and answering) his Tide Ad- 
vertising Leadership Panel question- 
naire on the train—which, he adds, ex- 
plains his scribbled handwriting. 


e The remainder of Panelists use their 
commuting time in a variety of ways. 
Some 4% claim they simply sit back 
and watch the scenery. Only 3% ad- 
mit to “snoozing,” while 2% play cards 
—usually bridge, gin rummy and poker 
in that order. Almost every Panelist 
who drives to work listens to his car 
radio. 
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The remaining 22% of Panelists 
crowd in any number of activities. 
About 15 admen work out crossword 
puzzles, six read their leftover mail, 
one windowshops. Two Panelists write 
newsletters which they distribute to the 
advertising and public relations indus- 
try, one writes advertising copy, and 
two make no secret of the fact that 
they pray. Says one of these: “The 
universe is alive in every cubic inch. 
I like to keep attuned.” 

If BBDO is interested, its well- 
publicized brainstorming concept has 
spread to the commutation world. Sev- 
eral Panelists explain that they travel 
to work with regular groups of fellow 
admen, and that each morning they 
spell out their problems which then 
get the brainstorming treatment. “My 
staff wonders how I manage to come 
to work every morning with a bag full 
of ideas,” says one New York ad direc- 
tor. “If they read this, theyll know 
my secret weapon.” 


> By an overwhelming majority, ad- 
vertising executives enjoy their daily 
trip to the office. More than 70% ac- 
tually get pleasure out of the trip, 
while only 14% say it’s no fun at all. 
Of the remaining 16%, the answers 
range from “moderately enjoyable” to 
so-so. One New York agencyman en- 
joys his trip “If I get a seat.” A Con- 
necticut adman likes commuting “If 
I can get away from home without a 
domestic squabble. . . .” 

Why do so many Panelists like com- 
muting? A Boston executive calls it 
“The best chance to think during the 
entire day.” A New Jersey PR consult- 
ant considers his commuting “a pleas- 
ant drive through the countryside.” A 
Chicago Panelist likes his trip because 
he can 1) wake up, 2) plan his day, and 
3) “think about my more important 
problems in solitude.” 

Other ad executives see commuting 
in a slightly different light. A New 
York adman enjoys his trip to the 
office “Only when the Dodgers win 
and I can read all about it in my news- 
paper.” An Iowa agencyman says it all 
depends on “How well I slept the night 
before.” A New York admanager says 
he enjoys playing bridge—“and the rest 
of the trip is just a necessity.” “Com- 
muting,” snarls a Chicago ad director, 
“js just about as pleasant as anything 
could be at 7 a.m.” 


> A remarkably large number of Pan- 
elists report that commuting has stim- 
ulated some brilliant ideas (one promi- 
nent advertising vice-president keeps 
a scratch pad in his glove compart- 
ment for just such brainstorms). Here 
is a brief rundown on some of the 
ideas conceived while commuting: 


Dallas vice-president: “I dreamed wu 


_ our company advertising slogan whi 


driving to work.” 

New York brewery marketing exect 
tive: “I frequently come up with ide: 
for radio commercials directed at c: 
riders.” 

New York agency president: “I onc 
found a key word that epitomized a 
entire advertising effort.” 

Massachusetts sales vice-presiden 
“Dreamed up a key campaign to a 
tract new distributors.” 

California admanager: “Once co. 
ceived a unique product label an 
method of displaying our corpora 
name.” 

Dallas sales executive: “I got the ide 
for a sales contest tied to the last Pre 
idential election.” 

Cleveland PR manager: “Once I g 
an idea for a highly successful dire 
mail campaign—and it ran for years 

Conecticut admanager: “I found 
new way to save money. We used 1 
have several agencies each placing ad 
now one agency places blanket coi 
tracts. We saved $5,000 on one mag; 
zine alone.” 

New York agencyman: “I conceive 
a whole new youth program for a lea 
ing soft drink.” 


> Some Panelists report that commu 
ing brings not necessarily brilliant ide; 
—but occasionally unusual incident 
A Boston agencyman, for example, sa’ 
he was picked up at a trolley stop | 
an ex-client—and ended up with a ne 
account. A Connecticut admanag 
reports his commuting through t 
countryside consists mainly of “duc 
ing squirrels, bunnies and *possum.” 
Wisconsin admanager occasionally sto} 
for 10 minutes of fishing at a riv 
along his commuting route. 

Then there’s the Chicago admanagi 
who once burned a hole in his pan 
with hot ashes from his pipe, anoth 
Chicago agencyman who found a $1 
bill, a New York agencyman who hs 
a nose bleed, a Salt Lake City F 
man who had a rear-end collision ar 
got a traffic ticket, a Milwaukee a 
manager who once talked himself o 
of a ticket, and a Washington (D.C 
executive who “occasionally picks uz 
blonde.” 


> Two Panelists, though, report th 
commuting has led to ideas th 
changed their whole lives. A Chicas 
admanager claims that commutif 
“made me realize how good God is 
me in letting me survive this di 
after day.” And a New York Paneli 
reports that commuting gave him ¢ 
brilliant idea: “Give up commuting € 
tirely and move the whole damn 
pany to the country.” 
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Kitchens: 


the newest 


N OT AN industry today has more 
sales problems than the major appliance 
industry. The big companies in the field 
can turn out—but this year at least 
can't sell—an appliance every few 
seconds (see chart below). As a result, 
plants are on short work weeks and 
price-cutting is rampant in the market 
place. The tight-money squeeze on 
new home building clearly isn’t help- 
ing. And neither is the frenzied drive 


Status s ym bol Pak te stone companies, fos 


durables instead (Tide—April 26). Fi- 
nally, the nation is all but sated with 
the appliance industry’s long-time top 
sellers: refrigerators and washers. 


PROBLEMS & PROMISE IN MAJOR APPLIANCES 


1947 
Dollar Retail 
Sales 


$867 million 


- Automatic Man Aaa teva 


Wringer, etc. $262 million 


$273 million 


Standard 


$189 million 


%, 1957 
1956 . Unit Sales 
t t 
Dollar Retail ue iad (Jan.-Feb.) 


Sales vs. 


oes 1956 Period 


$1.2 billion 


$951.5 million 


> 86% 


$306 million 


ae eames ee aceee 


Built-in 


$203 million 


$12.5 million 


$30 million 
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$106.6 million 


$380 million 


$252 million 


$64.9 million 


$116 million 


ee N eC Ww 
products go 


continually 


> In short, you can call the future 
black for white goods—but if you do, 
you overlook a flood of bright new 
marketing ideas streaming from the 
industry right now—ideas that surely 
should put bounce back into sales 
before long. 

Obviously, all the marketing ideas 
streaming from the appliance makers 
aren't worth writing home about—e.g., 
the look-alike advertising (virtually 
every washing machine in current ads 
is colored pink), the failure to service 
products adequately, the disregard of 
dealer problems growing from the in- 
dustry’s interest in switching from 
high mark-up to supermarket (e.g., low 
mark-up, high volume) selling tech- 
niques. 

But for sheer vitality, the industry 
is something to write home about. And 
the company virtually bursting with 
vitality is General Electric. Arthur N. 
BecVar, the company’s manager of 
industrial design and head of all styl- 
ing for GE’s Appliance & TV Re- 
ceiver division, gives two reasons for 
GE’s optimism about appliance sales. 
The first, says he, is a sociological 
one: that is the growing importance of 


the kitchen, and the appliances it con- ’ 


tains, as a social status, or prestige, 
symbol. For one thing, BecVar cites 
“< . . 4 

the shift in values among Americans 


to an interest in and emphasis on 
family life. We spend more time at 
home today. The kitchen becomes a 
‘family room’ rather than strictly a 
work place.” Contributing to this em- 
phasis on the kitchen, and the appli- 
ances it contains, as a status symbol 
is the fact that people today have less 
control over the externals of their 
living situation. “As you lose control 
over the exterior design of your house, 
as in a packaged suburb, the internal 
design will become more important 
as an expression of your personality 
and your social status.” 

The second big reason for GE’s sales 
optimism is an economic one. “In- 
stead of one market for single appli- 
ance sales, we are after three markets. 
The biggest, of course, is the replace- 
ment market—some 60,000,000 families 
need new appliances. The second is 
the remodeling market, which is grow- 
ing in importance. We don’t know 
how big that is yet. The third is the 
new home market, which should re- 
main at at least 1,000,000 new homes 
a year.” 


> Together, says BecVar, the rising 
importance of the kitchen as a status 
symbol and the promise of the. three 
different kinds of appliance markets 
present a great opportunity—and one 


which determines GE’s market 
plans. GE, for one, is going after ' 
opportunity in a carefully planned, < 
already apparent, way. 

First, explains BecVar, “We hi 
three different design concepts to | 
today. One is the free-standing moc 
The second is the built-in applian 
which has grown rapidly in the | 
few years (built-in ranges, for instar 
jumped from 12% of electric ra 
sales in 1955 to 24.2% last year). " 
third is the package or systems c 
cept—that is, either a complete pa 
age kitchen or a simpler system si 
as our pre-plumbed, pre-wired ref 
erator room divider (introduced 
1955) or our nine-ft. counter 
kitchen center (disposer and d 
washer). 

“Only GE_ refrigerators,” bo: 
BecVar, “fit flat at the sides, top : 
back,” since the condenser coils ( 
like Frigidaire’s “Sheer Look” ref 
erator) are at the base of the cabi 
Actually, GE’s “Straight Look” | 
Frigidaire’s “Sheer Look” key b 
companies major appliance marl 
ing strategy: standardized look 
size for all products so that they 
appear to be “built-in” the kitcel 
whether or not they actually are. ; 


> Thus GE and Frigidaire, the ine 


ou can toss in your clothes and go! away—no work...no wal 


New RCA WHIRLPOOL WASHER-DRYER 


’s sales leaders, are out to change 
» look of kitchens—and the methods 
»y offer allow not only for trading 
from one new appliance to an en- 
» new kitchen but also fit virtually 
sry pocketbook. Their marketing 
orts are the most significant in the 
lustry at the moment, but there are 
lications that RCA-Whirlpool will 
low their strategy. 

The second way GE is going after 
» market is through continual new 
tures for all three types of appli- 
ces—standard, built-in or package. 


Other appliance marketers also boast 
my new product features. , Aside 
m their new “Sheer Look,” Frigi- 
ire refrigerators have a lever-opera- 
l ice ejector, a foot pedal to open 
> freezer door. RCA-Whirlpool’s 
nbination refrigerator-freezer sports 
“ultra-violet air purifying system” 
it cuts food spoilage and odors. 
yytag and Norge have improved 
shing machines, Westinghouse an 
proved electric range (see cuts). 


If the big appliance makers’ kitchen 
sign plans are ambitious, their ad- 
‘ising plans are even more so— 
yecially General Electric’s and new- 
ner RCA-Whirlpool’s. Spurring them 
a new challenge on the national ad- 
tising front: Sears, Roebuck, with its 


eneral Electric Refrigeration Center. 


o-level” Genaro! Becic Woll Refrigeratar-Freexer .. . 
“Roll Out" Frecsers. yt all foods within esay rach, ond 


Se ie oo 
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lower-cost captive distribution and its 
price-cutting prowess. For instance, 
Sears recently offered either an auto- 
matic washer or dryer for $96 in Chi- 
cago, with free delivery, installation 
and full guarantee. 

This year, GE’s major appliance divi- 
sion is bound to exceed its 1956 na- 
tional ad expenditure of $25,000,000 
(Whirlpool-Seeger will spend in excess 
of $20,000,000 this year). 

How will the money be spent? Signi- 
ficantly, last year GE washers got more 
national ad money ($1,737,401 for the 
highest appropriation in the appliance 
business) than its long-time most 
heavily advertised appliance, refrigera- 
tors (which last year got a budget of 
$1,649,661). In fact, GE’s washer push 
signals an important industry trend: 
making the washer the white hope of 
white goods in 1957. 


The reason isn’t wholly the saturation 
of refrigerators. The merger of the 
RCA label and the strong-selling Whirl- 
pool washer brand has caused most 
manufacturers to step up washer pro- 
motion. Further, the success of a spe- 
cialty producer like Maytag (Tide— 
April 12) indicates the potential of the 
washer market. 

As Tide’s chart shows, the trend in 
washer equipment sales is way up: three 
years ago laundry equipment dollar 
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sales were less than half refrigerator 
dollar sales; by 1956, the laundry 
equipment market was only $60,000,- 
000 behind the $1.2 billion refrigerator 
market. 


Westinghouse, for another, plans to 
put its main emphasis this year on laun- 
dry equipment, giving its washer, dryer 
and washer-dryer combination adver- 
tising budgets which are, in toto, equal 
to that for refrigerators. Westinghouse 
will push single washers and _ single 
dryers on the expectation that only 
100,000 washer-dryer combinations will 
be sold vs. 2,000,000 to 3,000,00 in- 


‘dividual units. 


Basically, this year’s big advertising 
play is on washers in particular and on 
new, improved features of other types 
of appliances in general. As saturation 
of washers rises to that of refrigerators, 
you can expect an advertising copy 
switch to kitchens as a whole—and as 
a status symbol. At least one GE ex- 
ecutive admits to the possibility of ad- 
vertising themes based on family life 
centered in the kitchen, thanks to a 
combination family room-built in or 
package kitchen. 


® Media and copy strategy, however, 
varies among major makers. GE’s na- 
tional ad budget will be divided this 
way: two-thirds for magazines (of that, 


: These ads show (I. to ae 
: GE Gnd RCA A Whirlpool, 


...and 


kitchen status 
will be 
upgraded next 


two-thirds goes into general magazines, 
one-third into farm publications); two 
network television shows get the re- 
maining third. Magazine ads explain 
all GE products in detail; television 
demonstrates them. GE’s copy strategy 
on network TV is “to put our best foot 
forward and sell the top of the line.” 
Like GE, Whirlpool-Seeger’s national 
ad strategy (mainly on network televi- 
sion) involves plugging most unusual 
product features, e.g., the ultra-violet 
air purifying system (refrigerators) the 
lint filter built into its washer, and its 


electric range with “17 cooking aids.” | 


New York City RCA-Whirlpool brand 
distributor, Bruno-New York, further 
explains the planned strategy. Says 
Bruno vice-president Dave Oreck: 
“Washers will get the biggest push. We 
plan price leaders and price reduc- 
tions since washers are still the in- 
dustry’s fair-haired product. Our pro- 
motion for washer-dryer combination 
will be straight educational stuff. Our 
big story is that our washer-dryer uses 
only 12 gallons of water while competi- 
tors models take 80. We're stressing 
low water consumption since most cus- 
tomers live in rural areas which have 
high water taxes and cesspool prob- 
lems. The ad theme for refrigerators 
is, of course, “Triumph Over Food 
Spoilage.’ ” 

Frigidaire’s ad strategy (also mainly 
network television) centers on the 
theme, “make your old kitchen look 
new without remodeling” (the Sheer 
Look includes Frigidaire’s refrigerators, 
ranges and laundry equipment). Al- 
though the company claims it’s pushing 
all appliances, it does admit that refrig- 
erators will continue to get the most 
push. Last year, Frigidaire spent about 
$5,000,000 on national media, with 
$500,000 going for refrigerators. 

Admiral Corporation’s latest techni- 
que for overcoming the saturation prob- 
lem in refrigerators is to advertise a 
30-day trial offer for its Dual Temp 
refrigerator-freezer (via radio, outdoor). 
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This demonstration center for Frigidaire appliances can be used by deale 
to trade people up to new, improved kitchens, shows how “Sheer Loo 
appliances fit together in a kitchen to give it the built-in look. 


At Norge, the ad strategy is to put 
the bulk of the budget, 88% of the 
total $13,300,000 allocation, into local 
media. Always strong for co-op adver- 
tising, Norge will use it even more in 
1957—spending some $7,000,000 on it. 
Of the remaining $4,700,000  ear- 
marked for dealer aids, some $1.,- 
360,000 will go for factory-paid news- 
paper advertising, including dealer 
listing. Right now, Norge is closing 
an eight-week, 36-market spot TV cam- 
paign, its first use of spot TV for 
laundry equipment, its most important 
product. 

Maytag, meantime, will spend 10% 
more on advertising this year than last 
year, feature its All-Fabric washer (cold 
water wash for “miracle” fiber prod- 
ucts). 


> The big point about appliance ad- 
vertising is that therell be more of 
it than ever before and it will be more 
carefully planned than ever before. 
Further, with a distribution battle 
drawn (GE, Maytag and more recently, 
Westinghouse are firmly committed to 
factory-owned distributorships while 
Whirlpool-Seeger and Norge are firmly 
committed to independent). 

Almost every manufacturer is pour- 
ing huge amounts of money into co-op 
advertising to purchase the dealer’s 
favor. What GE spends on factory- 
paid advertising through its 44 distribu- 
tors (two-thirds of whom are factory- 
owned) is anyone’s guess. But GE’s 
newspaper expenditures are increasing 
at a whopping rate (between 1954 and 
1955 alone, newspaper allocations more 
than doubled). Whirlpool-Seeger has 
38% of its over-all ad budget ticketed 
for co-op. Norge, of course, is up to 
its ears in local media. 


> Besides product and advertising ef- 
fort, the major appliance business is 
working hard to keep prices level—a far 
cry from the upward price spiral in the 
auto industry. From 1954 to 1956, 


_refrigerator prices stayed between $3 


to $325 (1956), freezers rose fre 
$395 to $400 in 1955, fell back to $3! 
last year. The prices of standard ele 
tric ranges have dropped since 19 
to $255 last year. Built-in ranges a 
at least $10 lower in average price th 
three years ago when they averag 
$289. 

Part of this reduction in prices, 
course, is due to the influence of t 
discount house, rather than the man 
facturer who likes high profit margi 
as much as anyone else. But, equa 
important, is range of product li 

Another sales plus is financing. GI] 
five-year consumer financing plan 
bring more lower income families ir 
the remodeling market and to sp 
package kitchens features this: “ 
little as $35 a month brings you a co. 
plete General Electric Kitchen.” 

Finally, the industry's most amb 
ious ideas are yet to come. Take GI 
experimental combination — electror 
oven-freezer. This combination un 
which cost about $100,000 to ma 
and about a year to build, perm 
a housewife to prepare dishes da 
ahead by storing them in the freez 
then cooking them when she wishes | 
merely touching a button (the select 
food moves from the freezer by mea 
of a conveyor to the electronic ove 
where it is cooked to be ready : 
at the same time). 

Whirlpool-Seeger is at work ‘on | 
electronic refrigerator that needs v 
tually no servicing, and it now demo 
strates, but does not market, a dis 
washer than can be push-button « 
rected to the dining table to deliv 
table service or collect soiled dishé 
plus a surface cooking range with sm: 
disks that release energy on conta 
with special utensils. 

As for just how far product desi; 
can go the American Home Laund 
Assn. recently discussed laundry equi 
ment that washes, presses, folds a 
stores clothes. 
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Advertising 
180 varieties 
at once 


he 88-year-old H. J. Heinz Co. currently markets 
yme 180 items in 350 packages. Advertising is as 
irefully co-ordinated as a general's battle campaign. 
einz thinks its strategy protects it from increasingly 
ggressive single-line competitors like Hunt Foods, 
erber, Campbell Soup—adversaries in the three 


roduct fields that account for 60% of Heinz sales. 
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Amos from the day in 1869 he 
began packing horseradish in glass 
bottles, H. J. Heinz realized the power 
of advertising. It was he who super- 
imposed the Heinz name on a white- 
washed cement 57 out of doors and 
on a pickle in mazagine ads.* 

The Heinz company’s 88-year in- 
terest in advertising has made it one 
of the best-known companies through- 
out the world—Heinz markets its prod- 
ucts in more than 200 countries, and in 
1956 nearly 50% of its sales were out- 
side the U.S.—a fact few Americans 
realize. 

Long-time advertising holds Heinz in 
particularly good stead in the USS., 
where the venerable company is in- 
creasingly besieged by big single-line 
competitors who spend many times 
what Heinz does to advertise their 
products. Hunt Foods, for example, 
spent $1,700,000 in national advertising 
last year just on catsup—while Heinz 
spent a sparse $500,000. Gerber spent 
$1,800,000 in national advertising for 
baby food, compared with Heinz’s 
$600,000 (figures from PIB). 


> Actually Heinz’s entire marketing 


*One day, while riding an elevated in New York 
City, Heinz noticed a sign: “‘21 Styles of Shoes.” 
Almost immediately, it’s reported, he thought of 
“57 Varieties of Pure Foods.” Thus the Heinz 
trademark was born. At that time the company 
actually was making 57 varieties, and Heinz con- 
sidered the number lucky and one people would 
remember. 


Thanks partly to ads like these, Heinz today is the world’s largest producer of ketchup, pickles and vinegar. 
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strategy is based on accrued results of 
long-time advertising. The Heinz name 
is so well known, the company markets 
all products mainly by pushing the 
Heinz name. 

Heinz reportedly spent $8,000,000 
last year to promote its products. This 
year it will spend $10,000,000. The 
1956 expenditure adds up to about the 
packaged food average of just under 4% 
of sales. But Heinz does much better 
than average in earnings. 

Heinz’s sales have increased every 
year of the current decade, and earn- 
ings are currently at a record 4% of 
sales. Last year, Heinz’s sales totaled 
$262.4 million, with net profit of 
$10,583,944. 

Heinz still proclaims 57 varieties, but 
the company actually markets more 
than 180 items in more than 350 pack- 
ages. The principal Heinz products 
are baby foods, ketchup and soups 
(they account for 60% of the business). 
Other major products: other tomato 
products, pork & beans, spaghetti and 
condiments. Heinz is the world’s larg- 
est producer of ketchup, vinegar and 
pickles; in fact, its competition in vin- 
egar and pickles is still largely regional, 
though its national competition in 
ketchup (or catsup) is challenged by 
both Hunt (which went national only 
within the last few years) and Del 
Monte. 


> Heinz makes only one grade, proc- 
esses food only for its own label, until 
recently sold only direct to retailers 
and develops consumer advertising for 
all of its grocery products through one 
agency only—Detroit’s Maxon, Inc., 
which has handled Heinz for a quarter- 
century. 

These differences from many U.S. 
food firms are matched by another: 
Heinz is one of the few large U.S. com- 
panies with continuous family manage- 
ment since its founding. Present presi- 
dent (since 1941) H. J. Heinz II is the 
grandson of the founder and only the 
third president of the company. His 
father, Howard Heinz, headed the 
company from 1919 until 1941. 

As his father before him, the present 
president grew up in the business 
‘through a variety of jobs. That has 
been the case for many other Heinz 
officials, because the company prefers 
to promote from within. In fact, many 
of today’s executives began as guides 
in the “vinegar works.” 

Such reliance on tradition has tend- 
ed to keep the company conservative, 
and Heinz in many ways is as staid as 
it is solid. But officials believe that is 
the right corporate personality to pre- 
sent to the public—one stable, and well- 
rooted. 

Heinz’s decision to advertise all con- 
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sumer products through one agency 
stems from that basic premise: unlike 
General Foods, Nestles, and other food 
companies, where products have sepa- 
rate identities, all Heinz products carry 
the name and the 57 trademark, there- 
by benefit from each other’s promo- 
tions. And Maxon’s long association 
with the company has given it a grast 
of the marketing problem. 


> Marketing of Heinz products in the 
U.S. is co-ordinated by Frank Armour, 
Jr., executive vice-president USA Op- 
erations and chairman of the Opera- 
tions Committee made up of what he 
calls the “makers, sellers and the money 
man.” These include the vice-presi- 
dents of purchasing, manufacturing, 
and research & quality control (the 
makers); sales, marketing, distribution 
(the sellers), and the comptroller. Ar- 
mour’s staff assistant transcribes the 
meetings, which are held each Tuesday 
—all day. Armour calls this group his 
“communications cabinet.” 

An agenda for the Tuesday meeting 
is prepared in advance, the result of 
meetings held by each divisional vice- 
president the preceding day to deter- 
mine what he will contribute to the 
Tuesday meeting. On Tuesday morn- 
ings, these contributions, or- problems 
(what to do about a poor tomato crop, 
the availability of warehouses, etc.) are 
listened to, mulled over, hashed out. 

Says Armour: “By this cabinet pro- 
cedure, all divisional heads are kept 
fully informed of our operations. They 
get the panoramic view. It’s also a 
good training ground for future execu- 
tives, for if a vice-president is absent, 
someone fills in. There’s never an emp- 
ty chair. However, this committee does 
not replace or supercede the function 
of a vice-president. He still handles 
his division and is responsible for its 
operations; the committee may make 
recommendations, but he takes the 
final action.” 


> To insure adequate advertising of 
all varieties, ad manager Arthur Di- 
mond, marketing vice-president B. D. 
Graham and product managers of the 
five groups (soups; vinegar & pickles; 
ketchup & beans; baby products; and 
jellies, minute meals, miscellaneous) be- 
gin meeting each September, plot out 
ad campaigns in much the same way a 
general maps a battle. 

When Heinz began advertising, 
magazines carried the bulk of the ads. 
Throughout the years, Heinz has ad- 
vertised heavily in most of the major 
media: outdoor, car cards, newspapers 
and radio, with outdoor getting much 
of the emphasis. Now television gets 
the biggest single bite. 

Heinz’s TV schedule comprises two 


Heinz president 
H. J. Heinz Il 


pocecenecersessns 


Admanager 
Arthur Dimond 


shows, Studio 57, a half-hour M 
Corp. of America dramatic show, 
on a spot contract basis in 51 
markets, and Captain Gallant, a |] 
hour family-type show on NBC 
Saturday mornings (63 markets). 

Explains Dimond: “Studio 57 is 
of the most complex, commercially 
located shows, but it suits our purp 
well. For instance, we might k 
that Chicagoans don’t go for spagl 
as much as San Franciscans, so we 
pinpoint commercials for  spagl 
where they'll do the most good.” “I 
lows for infinite flexibility when yo 
got as many products to sell as we 

Dimond meets with Maxon offi 
to plan television commercial 
quency, which is based on numbe 
commercials for each product, seas 
topicality, special promotions, etc. 

Although Heinz won’t reveal its 
budget, about $10,000,000 would I 
reliable estimate for 1957, comp: 
with approximately $8,000,000 in 1! 
After TV’s big bite, consumer publ 
tions get most of the remainder, \ 
some earmarked for hotel and res 
rant advertising (via Ketchum, h 
Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh). This | 
of the ad program was awarded 
Ketchum three years ago (Maxon 
merly handled it); Ketchum has aly 
handled Heinz’s public relations 
still does today. 

Heinz advertising campaigns 
plotted for the five groups, and 
products within the groups. The er 
advertising planning takes almost 
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| Heinz marketing activities in U.S. are guided by this USA Operations 
mmittee: (left to right) purchasing vice- -president N. E. Daniels; manufac- 
ring vice-president P. K. Shoemaker; sales vice-president J. D. Scott; staff 
sistant C. D. Paulsen (standing); operations committee chairman vice-presi- 
ent Frank Armour, Jr.; research & quality control vice- president C. L. 
umberger; marketing vice- -president B. D. Graham; comptroller R. B. 
ookin, and transportation & warehousing vice-president R. E. Jones. 
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d night meetings between September 
id Christmas, when the result is pre- 
nted for approval. As most other 
mpanies do, Heinz budgets product 
lvertising on ratio of sales and profits. 
Perhaps the best way to get an idea 
Heinz strategy is to look at some of 
€ campaigns planned for the five 
es this year: 


Heinz ketchup is the largest selling 
and in the U. S., and although higher 
iced than Bint or Del Monte, it 
Il sells for the same price it did in 
25. Unlike Hunt advertising (via 
ming & Rubicam) which is ultra- 
phisticated (to appeal to women), 
einz ketchup advertising is not es- 
cially unusual. Heinz officials believe, 
ever, that ketchup is so identified 
th Heinz, the better advertising idea 
to promote more uses for ketchup. 
n 1955, Heinz asked women to sub- 
recipes using ketchup; in 1956 it 
ed them to submit names for the 
sipes, and this year the company is 
ring some of the recipes in a book- 
“57 prize-winning ways to cook with 
cchup”). Heinz expects to give away 
e than 1,000,000 copies. 
1e company hopes to increase ketch- 
use—now about 3% bottles per 
on per year (2 bottles in the 1930's) 
4% and 5 bottles. It says the book- 
is one of the principal ketchup pro- 
ions this year. Full-page ads an- 
neing the cookbook are appearing 
in Life, McCall’s, and True Story. 
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Soon the give-away also will be an- 
nounced on Studio 57. 


> A good example of Heinz’s tie-in 
strategy and merchandising with other 
foods is vinegar. This summer Heinz 
will co-operate (each pays half) with 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. in 
a salad sale promotion. Joint ads fea- 
ture a slender woman in an Oleg 
Cassini gown (called “the Forward 
Look,” incidentally), along with a low- 
calorie melon boat salad. These ads 
will be launched in the June 10 issue 
of Life, followed up by other four- 
color ads same month in women’s serv- 
ice and home magazines. And ROP 
color ads are scheduled during June in 
15 newspapers in 12 major markets. 
Television support includes Studio 57 
and Wesson’s television programs. 
Theme will be “Slimming salads are 
best dressed with your own lighter 
dressings.” Marketing vice-president 
Graham says this promotion gives the 
dealer a chance to tie in with seafood, 
vegetables, dairy products, all condi- 
ments, and, of course, Heinz vinegar 
and Wesson salad oil. Graham esti- 
mates that approximately 76 different 
grocery store items are directly tied in 
with salad and salad dressing prepara- 
tion—a point supermarketers welcome. 


> Pickle promotion this year—the big- 
gest in Heinz’s history—will center on 
the two largest selling pickle products 
—hamburger relish and hot dog relish. 


They will be packaged for the first 
time in a _ twin-package cardboard 
sleeve. Printed on the inside of the 
sleeve will be a coupon which may be 
redeemed for 8 cents toward the 
purchase of hot dogs or hamburgers in 
the store in which the relishes are 
bought. Says Heinz pickle product 
manager Harold J. Nederman: “Sev- 
eral million of these twin packages will 
be available. This promotion was 
planned to make shoppers picnic-mind- 
ed and to direct attention to the meat 
departments. We know that at least 
85% of the more than 40,000,000 U.S. 
families will eat at least one outdoors 
meal during the summer and we want 
to be ready for them. 

Heinz processes more than 80 dif- 
ferent types of food for babies, vies 
with Gerber and Clapp for this impor- 
tant market, which was virtually un- 
known 35 years ago. Recently Heinz 
has made two marketing moves in baby 
food that have been innovations: one 
is glass packages of meats for babies, 
the other a plastic dispensing device 
for grocers that holds 33 jars of baby 
food. Says Graham: “The device is 
a ready solution to two headaches of 
the store manager—shelf- -stocking and 
rotation of stock.” Advertising runs 
mainly in Sunday supplements (“which 
are well read by mothers”) and baby 
care magazines. 


> As for soup, Heinz is persistent but 
hardly aggressive in its marketing 
against Campbell Soup Co., which’ has 
80% of the market (Heinz has 10%). 
Actually, Heinz’s big soup sales are in 
foreign countries as well as in restau- 
rants and hotels in the U.S. Heinz mar- 
kets soup in this country largely by 
trading on Campbell’s efforts. Heinz’s 
newly designed red, white & blue can, 
for instance, looks a lot like Campbell’s 
red & white one. 

For more than 75 years, Heinz fol- 
lowed a traditional distribution system 
of direct selling and delivery to retail 
stores. Two years ago it had 275,000 
retail outlets which were serviced di- 
rect. Heinz could do this because it 
maintained a warehouse in every ma- 
jor city, could easily supply them. But 
the standardization of food _ tastes 
across the nation plus the pressure on 
independents to meet chain store com- 
petition by forming groups resulted in 
Heinz’s modifying its policy. Today 
more than 80% of the retail accounts 
are serviced by a total of 1,500 dis- 
tributors. 

This trend has an interesting side- 
light: it frees Heinz salespeople for 
more in-store work and promotion, an 
important factor in getting shelf space 
for the multi-product line. | 
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What’s new in TV? 


Not much 


The 1957-58 season shapes up as another mediocre 
one for programing. But good, bad or indifferent, the 
same handful of advertisers will dominate the medi- 
um. Costs will rise, but only slightly. Here’s what's 


ahead for fall—and why it’s not very exciting. 


TV’s impact on national advertising 


Last Year 
advertisers divided a total 
national expenditure of 

$3.2 billion this way: — 


In 1952 
they divided a total 
national expenditure of 
$2.1 billion this way: 


I; WOULD be nice to report 
the upcoming season in television 
feature wads of sparkling new 
grams, a heavy influx of new ad 
tising money and a nosedive in c 
Unfortunately, none of this is in 
cards. 

Programing plans, while hectic, 
by and large disappointing. While 
program birth and death rate bids 
to top last year’s frenetic activity 
new shows replacing 69 1954-1 
season entries; so far 42 of this 
son’s shows have been canceled), th 
precious little imagination displa 
Most notable trend: a blizzard of ] 
filmed series, including at least a 
zen horse operas, each billed as “a 
entertainment,” and a flurry of mys 
and detective shows. In short, pt 
standard fare. What’s happening 
course, is a bad case of follow- 
leader. The rating success of ; 
shows as Wyatt Earp, Gunsmoke 
The Line-up only breeds more of 
same, since the quest for the 
thing in television knows no bou 

Actually, though, the Nielsen 1 
audience rating reports for the 
quarter of this year demonstrate 
westerns and mysteries are by no m 
sure things. Of the 19 shows w: 
made the top 10 in total audience. 
were variety shows of some sort, 
were situation comedies, three ¥ 
quizzes, two were dramas and one 
a sports event. Only two detec 
shows, and no westerns made the 
On Nielsen’s average audience list 
the same period (average numbe: 
viewers during any one minute of 
show), where the lure of an inte! 
catching story would be expectec 
maintain audience, here’s how the 
shows that made the top 10 b: 
down: variety, nine; comedy, th 
quiz, three; drama, three; sports, | 
Two detective shows and only 
western made the list. 


> Nevertheless, the networks are 
determined to shoot for the sure th 
NBC-TV has at least seven new ent 
in these tired categories slated for 
coming season. Of them, Tarzan, 
Fox (which looks like a western \ 
an 18th century French locale), F 


‘Express and Wagon Train, are slo 


in the 7:30-8 p.m. segments now 
cupied by network news and var 
15-minute shows (including Jonat 
Winters and Xavier Cugat) which | 
a very dubious future. A fifth, Rest 
Gun (starring John Payne), will ga 
at 8 p.m., Mondays, followed by 
sixth, Wells Fargo. The Escapers 

seventh) hasn’t been scheduled 

Still another oater is a possibility, | 
Murray who’s under contract to ) 
as a producer, is currently working 
a western series with the improb: 
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name of El Coyote Rides. In the de- 
tective category, NBC-TV has a new 
series called Meet McGraw (starring 
Frank Lovejoy) to replace the exiting 
Jane Wyman show Tuesdays at 9 p.m. 
Procter & Gamble will sponsor. 

Close behind NBC-TV is ABC-TV, 
with at least nine new series in the 
western, adventure, mystery or detec- 
tive classifications. Three—Zorro, Sugar- 
foot and OSS—are definitely scheduled. 
Four more—Mystery Street, Amazon 
Trader, U.F. 61 (yet another police 
files series), The Californians—are pret- 
ty firmly scheduled, while two more 
westerns (probably titled Maverick and 
Dallas are still vague. 

CBS-TV, with five months to go 
before the start of next season, has 
‘practically completed its sales and pro- 
graming. Significantly, though, the only 
troublesome night, Saturday, is slated 
to be heavily burdened with hack for- 
mats. Among the new entries are the 
hour-long Perry Mason mystery show, 
and a western, Have Gun, Will Travel. 


> There are, of course, other kinds of 
new shows scheduled for next season, 
‘but few among them give any promise 
of rescuing the season from mediocrity 
and sameness. The biggest news is 
being made by the resurgent ABC-TV 
network, which is investing heavy 
money in live variety shows starring 
crooners, e.g., Frank Sinatra, Pat Boone, 
Guy Mitchell. Sametime, there'll be 
‘some excitement generated by the new 
Mike Wallace interview show on Sat- 
urday nights (though his first show was 
fairly routine). Wallace, as everyone is 
probably aware, has made something 
of a reputation for himself on New 
York’s WABD with a similar show. 
Actually, though, this line-up doesn’t 
'represent anything startlingly new in 
programing. It just means that ABC 
‘has the money to build up major per- 
sonalities—some years behind its com- 
. petition. 
» In short, TV programing next season 
will be strictly according to formula. 
There'll be more half-hour formats, 
“more filmed series, fewer special at- 
_ tractions and, apparently, little new 
bat promises the freshness or quality 
‘of Playhouse 90 or Dinah Shore’s 
Chevy show. 

The only new shows that look really 
good are the Sinatra show on’ ABC, 
a new variety stanza on NBC starring 
the engaging Gisele MacKenzie, and 

a. possible sleeper in CBS’s situation 
Bicody series, Slezak & Son, built 
- around Walter Slezak, a real profes- 
; sional. 


> Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the programing muddle is the atti- 
‘tude of sponsors, and more important, 
_ the handful of major advertisers which 
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Network TV’s big users remain the same 


Last year In 1952 virtually 


these 10 industries the same top 10 
accounted for 89.6% industries spent 
of the $488,100,000 $180,794,780 in 


spent in network TV: network TV: 


18.6% 
13.7% 


11.6% 


8.5% 
15.7% 
3.3% 


6.3% 
36198 
(not in top 10) 


2.7 Yo 


In 1952 
virtually the sam 
top 15 companie 

spent 46.7% of 
the total investex 
in network TV: 


Last year 
these 15 companies 
spent nearly 
half (42.7%) of 
the total invested 
in network TV: 


Procter & Gamble $43,457,339 $14,204,797 

Colgate-Palmolive $19,880,282 $ 8,252,416 

General Motors $19,086,646 $ 5,008,803 

Chrysler Corp. $18,198,264 (not in top 15) 

American Home Prod. $15,758,019 (not in top 15) 

General Foods $15,688,789 $ 7,379,300 

Gillette $15,257,871 $3,731,125 

R. J. Reynolds $11,424,421 $ 7,523,941 

Lever Bros. $11,322,643 $ 6,607,548 

Ford $10,316,421 $ 3,065,840 

General Mills $ 9,891,113 $ 3,956,881 

American Tobacco’ $ 9,387,768 $ 5,917,709 

| Westinghouse $ 8,598,023 $ 3,482,439 

| General Electric $ 8,106,204 (not in top 15) 
. Liggett & Myers $ 7,786,114 


Paes *. te 


$ 5,021,480 


have supported television year after 
year. (see chart). This attitude, in its 
simplest form, is caution, which, under 
the circumstances, is very natural. Tele- 
vision, after all, is an entertainment 
medium—and a high-priced one. Unlike 
print media, where ad exposure rides 
on the performance of the total product, 
each television show stands on its own 
merits. On the other hand, the oppor- 
tunity is enormous. Poor programing 
or not, the number of television homes 
has grown from 15,800,000 in 1952 to 
39,300,000, according to A. C. Nielsen 
Company’s January, 1957, estimates, 
while average viewing hours per week 
per home has risen in the same period 
from five hours, 46 minutes to six hours, 
four minutes. 

Sametime, the normal reaction of a 
businessman confronted with an un- 
known entertainment quantity which 
represents a major cash expenditure is 
to pull in his horns, to spread the risk. 
Rather than gamble on an experiment 
which might not pay off, the adver- 
tiser’s first impulse is to settle for some- 
thing that looks safe. Thus the rash 
of situation comedies after the big 
success of I Love Lucy, the spate of 
panel shows riding on the popularity 
of What’s My Line, the recent inun- 
dation of high-stake quiz shows after 
$64,000 Question struck it rich. This 
year (and next) the fad is horse operas 
and detective shows. 


> Sametime, such reasoning is falla- 
cious. Few comedies have ever come 
close to equaling Lucy’s success; only 
Ive Got a Secret has matched What’s 
My Line in popularity; of all the big 
quiz shows, Big Surprise and Break the 
$250,000 Bank folded fast, and only 
Twenty-One made the grade, largely 
on the strength of one contestant’s per- 
sonality. The same process, the high 
mortality among imitations of success- 
ful formula, will undoubtedly hit the 
westerns—if not next year, then the 
year after. What’s more, experience in 
past years offers little hope that the 
television pattern will change. Occa- 
sionally, a fresh idea will slip in by 
accident, and will set off a fresh wave 
of imitation. In short, it looks as if 
television is committed, by the very 
nature of its economics, to recurrent 
cycles of formula thinking. 

Logically, chronically unsatisfactory 
programing should produce a steady 
two-way stream of advertisers in and 
out of television—with disgruntled spon- 
sors on the way out and other adver- 
tisers on the way in, hoping for a 
miracle. Some observers, it’s true, pro- 
fess to see just such a continual series 
of arrivals and departures. But the 
fact is, that of the extensive list of 
advertisers who dropped network tele- 
vision last year, only two, Charles An- 
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tell and Pepsi-Cola, billed as much as 
$500,000 in 1955 in the medium. Same- 
time, of the equally long list of national 
advertisers using network television for 
the first time in 1956, only eight could 
be considered major net TV adver- 
tisers.” 

Actually, a handful of multi-million 
dollar advertisers accounts for the bulk 
of network television billing, and that 
handful hasn’t changed very much in 
the last five years (see chart). Appar- 
ently the quality of TV programing— 
good, bad or indifferent—has little 
effect on who spends the money, or 
what is spent. The top advertisers stay 
and prosper by riding a show until it 
drops, then nimbly shift to another. 
The aim is not quality, but exposure. 


> This kind of thing has been going 
on since television began. Sametime, 
the big advertisers are gradually re- 
fining their techniques. Fact is, TV’s 
contract structure is too rigid for ad- 
vertisers to slide easily from one show 
to another in mid-season (witness last 
season’s incessant—and often friutless— 
cries for contract “relief”). If most ad- 
vertisers aim to spread the program 
risk, they also aim to decrease their 
investment in any one show. In 1955, 
the favorite method was alternate spon- 
sorship, usually on an every-other-week 
basis. During a typical week, the num- 
ber of alternate sponsors represented 
on network shows was considerably 
greater than the number of sole spon- 
sors. In 1956, though, the difference 
was not so great. Instead, the most 
favored method of avoiding too heavy 
a commitment to one property seemed 
to be alternating participation—prob- 
ably the ultimate in the fragmentiza- 
tion of sponsorship. 

Of course, sponsoring a piece of a 
program every other week has several 
positive advantages to add to the essen- 
tially negative bet-hedging: 

e With very much the same budget 
formerly expended on weekly sponsor- 
ship of a whole network show, it’s 
possible for an advertiser to be repre- 
sented on three or four different shows 
each week. This way, through careful 
use of audience statistics tables, a spon- 
sorship pattern can be plotted that 
will deliver greater exposure than is 
possible with a single weekly show. 
e Because of the still-stringent product 
protection clauses in most TV _ con- 
tracts, sponsorship in four time periods 
instead of one considerably narrows 
the time available to competing prod- 
ucts. 

e Perhaps most important, alternation 
and participation are conspiring to free 
commercial time from the rigid time- 


*American Telephone & Telegraph ($2,280,000), 
John H. Breck, Inc. ($557,097), Brown & William- 
son Tobacco ($3,980,000), Bulova Watch ($1,470,- 
Glave ee See saa eee Kimberly-Clark 
2270, A armaceutic Inc. 5,800, 
Wildroot ($1,370,600), Meine eet 


segment mold into which programing 
has been forced. 

Whatever the programing and spon- 
sorship ills television has to contend 
with, it’s still growing at a fantastic rate. 
Not even steadily increasing costs have 
been able to stop it. And there’s no 
denying that the cost of buying a TV 
show has increased enormously in the 
last five years. In 1952, for an example, 
an hour variety show, figuring gross 
time and talent costs, ran in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000. A. comparable 
show today (on a greatly extended 
hook-up, of course) costs in excess of 
$65,000. Others costs have risen in 
proportion: an hour drama now costs 
about $59,000, a situation comedy about 
$35,000. A half-hour adventure show 
runs up a bill of $30,000. 

Cost-per-thousand homes reached, of 
course, is a very different thing. The 
cost efficiency of network television has 
fluctuated tremendously as television set 
saturation grew. In the early years, 
cost-per-thousand dropped steadily as 
circulation outpaced rates. A.C. Nielsen 
Company’s tabulations indicate that 
cost-per-thousand for an evening half- 
hour network show dropped to $3.62 
per-thousand per commercial minute. 
1955 saw the first rise—to $4.08. But 
the figure dropped again last year to 
$3.83. There’s some chance of an in- 
crease next year, though, for these rea- 


_ sons: production costs are starting up- 


ward again; the number of TV homes 
is leveling off. Sametime, the increase 
in cost-per-thousand probably won't be 
very great, since (with the possible ex- 
ception of daytime rates) network time 
charges will probably remain fairly 
stable. 


> Spot television costs present much 
the same picture (though cost-per-thou- 
sand is far more difficult to figure than 
in network). The Katz agency has esti- 
mated that (on a one-time basis) the cost 
of a nighttime announcement (AA time) 
in 80 markets in 1953 was about $9,618. 
The same 80 markets in 1957 cost 
$20,387.50. The top 80 markets this 
year cost $21,365,50. A 260-time dis- 
count brings the cost down to $18, 
853,55. A nighttime half-hour in 80 
markets cost $30,478 in 1953, while the 
same 80 markets cost $52,506 this year. 
The top 80 markets this year run 
slightly higher—$55,399. Katz figures 
the daytime comparison on a somewhat 
different basis. Using the 117 pre- 
freeze stations, 12 announcements 4 
week (on a one-week basis) cost $94,866 
in 1952. In 1956, the same 117 stations 
cost $98,924, a 442% increase. This small 
increase, thinks Katz, is due to the lib 
eral discount structure in daytime tele- 
vision, reflecting the relatively small de- 
mand for time. All in all, spot costs 
probably won’t increase appreciabl 
next season. 
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Togetherness A MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


aloneness ANYONE? 


It has been rumored that certain people 
(women) are inhabitants of another 
world known 


As a world of their own. 

In this world, no doubt, they spin their 
webs, do their tatting and speak 
a language called womanese 

Not unlike Javanese. 

And never... well, hardly ever... 
go near their fellers, 

In parlors, bedrooms or even cellars. 


What a remote and chilly concept 
TO BELIEVE IN in 1957. Not when... 


Women today are more involved than 
ever with affairs of men. AS women 

They choose to be partners to their 
mates, not agin’ em. 

They know that in this untranquil age, 
the battle of the sexes 

Is as out-of-date as suffrage parades 
and witches’ hexes. 


No longer do the ladies leave for 
after-supper small talk. 
They stay around and join the boys 
in anything-at-all talk... 

Of international bungles, 

And corporate jungles, 

And poker or soccer 

Or jokes vaguely flavored with 
the locker. 


What’s more, the ladies love being 
part of this shared world. 


It’s a less lonely, less scared world. 


Nine out of ten women 
at some time hold jobs, 
for pay and for satisfaction 
Without relinquishing a whiff 
of their feminine attraction. 


Women are in the Lamb’s Club 
(did ewe know”), they’re V. P.’s, 
they go on safari, 
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Or if the suburban hearth is 
where they’d rather tarry, 

They know that besides toting 
daughters to dancing lessons 
and sons to Cub Scout meetings 
and picking husbands up at 

the station, 

The important thing in family life is 
COMMUNICATION. 


And so they make HIS-NESS¢ 7 
Their business. 


They don’t retreat. 
They reach out and meet. “f 


They don’t separate. 
They try to relate. 


They share with their men 
their knowledge of ids, 

And divvy up with dad the chores 
and joys of bringing up the kids. 


They learn to golf, or sail, or even 
to go curling, 
Knowing that a husband whose 
wife is close to him in heart 
and mind and interests 
will never... well, hardly ever... 
go other-girling. 
Knowing too, that a woman who stays 
in a world of her own 
Can all too often end up 
... ALONE. 


banner unfurled. 
It believes that families 
are a mutual world. 


And the way America is living 
shows more, not less 
Of a precious commodity known as 


TOGETHERNESS. 
Aloneness? Enough of words... @ 
That’s for the birds. 
e 
e 
amonthly ¢ * The trademark of 
digest of $ Mi p 
! = McCalls 
Uae we © the magazine of Togetherness 
livingand ¢ reaching women in more 
buying #7 & than 4,800,000 families 
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THE WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


ot so perfect 


The perfect supermarket? You'd 
ink, with all the attention being 
vished upon this 20th century in- 
itution, that one would be easy to 
id. However, it’s not so. From talk- 
g to women in my town, I have dis- 
yvered that choice almost always in- 
slves a compromise. 

These housewives, who pride them- 
Ives on being modern, would no 
ore think of buying their food 
gularly in a service store than they 
ould think of hanging up their wash 
' the back yard. But they feel that, 
hatever supermarket they pick, they 
ave to put up with disadvantages. 
0 attain Utopia, here are some of 
ve defects they would like to see 
orrected: 


1) Loudest lament is the absence 
f genuine one-stop shopping. While 
romen don’t mind if they have to go 
lsewhere for their hose or panties, 
1ey would like to be able to buy all 
f their food under one roof. Indif- 
arent meat and indifferent produce 
jere two of the most common reasons 
9x changing stores. I think top man- 
gement should be more cognizant of 
he demand for upgraded merchandise. 
faybe meat and produce should come 
n different grades just as canned 
oods do. 

2) Not enough national brands. We 
re encouraged to buy them by adver- 
ising, we become attached to them, 
nd we find it hard to settle for a 
wrivate brand label which we regard 
s inferior. 

3) Tricky layouts that prevent an 
rderly progression through the store 
nd mean we have no guarantee that 
e are seeing everything. (Grand 
JInion, in my opinion, offends in this 
spect). Also, layouts that are altered 
nstantly so that, just as we get used 
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to finding cereals in one spot, we dis- 
cover it’s occupied by dogfoods. 

4) Poor parking and package delivery 
facilities. 

5) Sloppy housekeeping. 

6) A lethargic staff. When one of 
the giant chains recently opened a 
new outlet near me, for the first 
few weeks the staff were on_ their 
toes when it came to telling where to 
find things. Now I get the usual “I 
dunno, I’m in a different department” 
and am left to shift for myself. 


7) A return bottle stand without an 
attendant. 

8) Having to make a separate pay- 
ment within the store instead of a 
single reckoning at the check-out coun- 
ter. 


9) Lack of express lanes. 


10) And, finally, returns made dif- 
ficult by an elusive or reluctant man- 
ager. 


Obnoxious character 


Speaking of supermarkets, one of 
the characters who deserves to be 
nominated for oblivion is the overly 
aggressive demonstrator for a national 
advertiser. Observing one the other 
day, I was astonished at the ill will 
she created. 

Definitely a split personality, she 
was all smiles and charm as she prof- 
fered samples of a heavily frosted 
cake to anyone within hailing distance. 
When a person declined to buy (as most 
did), she became highly annoyed and 
proceeded to heckle her quarry, which 
resulted in lame excuses and a hasty 
retreat. Since a demonstrator’s raison 
detre is to win friends for product and 
company, I think her function should 
be viewed as pure public relations. 
Her success should not be measured 
by immediate sales. 


Because the supermarket demon- 
strator has acquired such a bad repu- 
tation, many customers prefer to ignore 
her altogether rather than be exposed 
to her bullying. Too bad—because I’m 
all for the personal approach, since it 
humanizes the national advertiser and 
makes him seem less remote. 


Brave new detergent 


Incredible as it may seem, there has 
recently appeared on the market a new 
detergent that will not be endorsed by 
ecstatic housewives or prodded by 
coupon offers. Supermarket distribu- 
tion? Its manufacturer, the Ar-Ex Prod- 
ucts Co. (Chicago) is not at all eager for 
it. National advertising? Up to now 
only a single, self-confident statement 
in a medical journal. 

Despite these apparent handicaps, 
Safe-Suds seems destined to carve a 
niche in a field, notorious for its cut- 
throat competition. The reason: it has 
been developed especially for women 
who are allergic to regular detergents, 
and is bidding for success on medical 
merits. Distribution is being confined 
to drug stores. 

Safe-Suds is plain white in color. Its 
slightly medicinal odor is unmasked by 
perfume. Exaggerated “foaming action” 
and miracle ingredients are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Nevertheless, I 
found it a highly satisfactory product 
to use. Its advertising promises that 
it helps to prevent “dish pan hands,” 
one of Madison Avenue’s favorite ail- 
ments, and it seems to do just that. 


Luggage promotion 


Soon after this column complained 
about the scarcity of helpful point-of- 
purchase labels and literature in lug- 
gage departments (Tide—February 22), 
I learned from Grey Advertising about 
its unique program for Samsonite. Be- 
cause Samsonite considers itself as 
much in the business of selling travel 
as selling luggage, it has developed a 
self-dispensing counter display called 
the Samsonite Travel Bureau. 

This bureau carries handy,  self- 

addressed resort area cards for 100 
popular vacation spots in the United 
States, Canada and the Caribbean. The 
prospective traveler has merely to fill 
in the cards with his own name and 
address and mail them to be deluged 
with enthusiastic descriptive material. 
In addition, there is a rather helpful 
little booklet giving “pointers on pack- 
ing. 
Although this program does not give 
vital information about luggage (di- 
mensions, weight, capacity) that I still 
think should be supplied, it strikes 
me as an excellent way of merchan- 
dising a specific brand. 
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Pfizer’s 


for more sales 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. has successfully converted itself 


from bulk supplier to brand name ethical drug mar- 


keter. Yet it’s still on the move, is expected by many 


to invade the over-the-counter drug field in a big way. 


Here’s the way its marketing organization operates. 


Last month Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
the nation’s second largest ethical drug 
producer, published its entire 1956 fi- 
nancial report as a supplement in three 
major newspapers —the New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune and Los An- 
geles Times. 

The report showed respectable, 
though not spectacular, sales and in- 
come gains: sales of $178.4 million 
were up 9% over 1955; net profit of 
$18,500,000 was up 19%. Publishing 
the report was the more remarkable in 
view of an industry-wide tendency to 
think of company as beneficient insti- 


Chemical sales division admanager 
William Peters 
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tution and to assume that everybody 
else does, too. 


> Basically the report was published to 
impress Pfizer’s name & solidity on 
everybody from consumer to ethical 


customer to inventor. It was the clear- : 


est sign yet that Pfizer is not only on 
the move—but moving in several differ- 
ent directions at once. Possibly, Pfizer 
will boast a consumer products division 
before long. (It markets two consumer 
products now.) Certainly it is growing 
much faster in its present field than 
competitors like Parke, Davis, Merck 
and Abbott (Eli Lilly is now top pro- 
ducer, thanks to the Salk vaccine). 
Pfizer’s sales are currently running 16% 
ahead of last year’s, with net profits 
ahead 19%. 

The important point about Pfizer is 
that it is abreast of what’s happening 
in its industry and, further, it is hard 
at work on ways to beat the problems 
that are beginning to crop up in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

For one thing, there is continual 
pressure on all ethical drug companies 
to develop new products (at least one- 
fifth of today’s ethical drug sales come 
from drugs developed since 1950; prob- 
ably two-thirds come from postwar dis- 
coveries). To keep up, Pfizer last year 
spent nearly $8,000,000 (almost 5% of 
sales—about par for the industry on 
research alone). 

For another thing, selling such drugs 
is growing ever more competitive and 
expensive. Pfizer's two ethical drug 
divisions (Pfizer Laboratories and J. B. 
Roerig & Co.), for instance, has a 


Roerig division admanager 
Audrey Girard 


sales force of some 800 or so who cal 
on virtually every practicing physician 
plus drug wholesalers, hospitals anc 
other institutions. Selling expense ha: 
risen at a much faster pace than sales 
rising tenfold since Pfizer began to ex 
pand in 1949. Advertising expense ha 
jumped from a few hundred thousanc 
seven years ago to an estimated $10, 
000,000 last year (the two ethical dru; 
divisions spend half that total). 

In addition, Pfizer and other bis 
ethical houses are getting stiffer com: 
petition from smaller competitors lik 
Schering and Smith, Kline & French 
And elbowing into the ethical drug 
field are proprietary companies like 
American Home Products’ Wyeth Lab 
oratories (which has a_ tranquilizer 
Equanil, on the ethical market) ane 
Carter Products’ Wallace Laboratorie: 
(which has a tranquilizer, Miltown) 

Another problem is the fact thai 
“wonder drugs” (i.e., antibiotics like 
Pfizer's Terramycin) no longer retur 
the profit enjoyed in the early 1950's 
Competition, and the price-cutting i 
engenders, have reduced profits and 
spurred diversification. J 

Clearly, Pfizer’s discovery of Terra: 
mycin mark a turning point for the 
company. Before 1949 Pfizer sold its 
products almost exclusively in bulk to 
companies which used them as ingred: 
ents or sold them under their own labe 
Its development of Terramycin laun 
development of the Pfizer brand nam 


> Probably no one knows the problen 
and promise of turning brand n 
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arketer better than John E. McKeen, 
3-year-old Pfizer president. In the 
ight years since he took over the presi- 
ency (he started at Pfizer in 1926), 
{cKeen has concentrated on convert- 
1g 108-year-old Pfizer from a_ bulk 
ipplier into a major ethical drug mar- 
eter (it’s now second in industry sales, 
smains important bulk supplier). 

McKeen’s philosophy for forging 
head—and not just in the $982 million 
thical market—is basically this: “Con- 
nued diversification—both in products 
nd markets .. . as a hedge against the 
ffects of sudden fluctuations in the 
yarket position of specific products. 
‘his applies particularly to the pharma- 
eutical field where the development 
f a more effective competing drug 
yay swiftly alter the relative positions 
f all the products in the market. No 
mger is our overall progress depend- 
nt on the success of a single group of 
roducts in a narrowly defined market.” 

Thanks largely to McKeen, Pfizer’s 
0,000 employes are today organized 
ato five obviously effective divisions 
each autonomous under a_ general 
nanager eventually responsible to Mc- 
<een). These divisions make and sell 
100 pharmaceutical, chemical and agri- 
ultural products. Two of them, 
fizer Laboratories (82% of 1956 
ales) and the J. B. Roerig & Co. di- 
rision (6% of 1956 sales)—handle the 
thical drug market. The chemical 
ales division (21% of 1956 sales) main- 
ains the old bulk supply business; 
he agricultural sales division (8% of 
ales) handles the farm market; 
Pfizer international subsidiaries (33% 
yf 1956 sales) handle overseas sales of 
ull Pfizer products.* 


Pfizer manufactures in 14 foreign countries, 


sells in nearly 100. 


Agricultural sales division 
admanager Edward Bergelt 
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McKeen also has taken a further 
organizational step—formation of serv- 
ice departments or divisions to sery- 
ice the company as a whole and its in- 
dividual marketing divisions. For ex- 
ample, the research and development 
division works with each product di- 
vision to develop and expedite the sale 
of new products. The public relations 
department, formed in 1954, also serv- 
ice the company and each division.** 

So far, no overall advertising di- 
vision services the product divisions. 
Presenting the company to the public 
is currently the PR department’s job 
(see box). 


>Pfizer, however, has considerable ad- 
vertising talent, highly influential in 
company. Should Pfizer’s next big move 
be a proprietary (i.e., non-prescription 
or over-the-counter) division, the talent 
will be readily available. However, 
Pfizer will neither officially confirm nor 
deny such a move. 

Edward Whitney, 43-year-old ad 
manager of the top-selling Pfizer Lab- 
oratories division, is an alumnus of 
Montgomery, Ward’s mail order ad 
department and of marketing-minded 
Sterling Drug. He joined Pfizer in 1948 
as the first advertising manager of the 
company, later participated in the for- 
mation of Pfizer Laboratories in 1950. 
Says he: “We have built our ethical 
drug reputation on sound promotion, 
and we'll approach the proprietary field 
the same way.” Pfizer naturally doesn’t 
want to disturb its relation with doctors. 

Certainly, Pfizer’s fear of looking like 
a full-blown patent medicine marketer 
is evident in the cautious way it mar- 
kets Pfizer Labs’ two consumer prod- 
ucts: Candettes (a throat lozenge in- 
troduced about a year ago) and Bona- 
dettes (anti-motion sickness tablets in- 
troduced last July). “We play up the 
tradename, not the Pfizer name on 
these products.” says Whitney. “And I 
look upon their sales as a test-market- 
ing procedure to determine our future 
‘course in the proprietary field.” The re- 
sult is that both proprietaries (a big 
part of the division’s sales in 1956) get 
only about 10% of the laboratory’s total 
ad budget (the other 90% goes prin- 
cipally to promote drug products rang- 
ing from antibiotics to hormones in 
medical journals, direct mail, special 


**One of the most important products of the 
public relations department was production and 
distribution of a book, “Our Smallest Servants,”’ 
in November, 1955. Designed to give Pfizer con- 
sumer recognition, this book attempts to explain 
fermentation chemistry in layman’s language 
(fermentation chemistry involves the production 
of drugs and chemicals through harnessing living 
micro-organisms). Pfizer distributed the book via 
the medical and pharmaceutical fields, colleges, 
science and business editors and writers, even 
security analysts and investment groups. Mer- 
chandised to the hilt (e.g., special institutional 
ads, speaking tours by Pfizer scientists and 
executives), the book has run through four print- 
ings totaling 306,000 copies. McKeen thinks the 
book (the whole project cost about $250,000) “Shas 
done wonders in helping us achieve our goals.” 


Pfizer Laboratories admanager 
Edward Whitney 


medical newsletters, and a fancy maga- 
zine which goes free to doctors, Spec- 
trum). 


>In fact, Candettes and Bonadettes are 
only two products under one of three 
product group advertising managers 
reporting to Whitney. Instituted within 
the last year, the product group system 
works this way: each of the managers 
works directly with a product group 
sales manager, his opposite number 
who reports to a division sales manager 
on the same organizational level as 
Whitney. These product group adver- 
tising managers also work with the 
three advertising agencies servicing 
Pfizer Labs. Thus, the product man- 
ager for antibiotics, Ed Mills, works 
with Wm. Douglas McAdams, Ine.; 
the product manager for steroid or 
hormone products, Jack Hogan, with 
Paul Klemtner & Co.; the product man- 
ager for ethical dental and veterinary 
products, Welldon Neill with McAdams, 
and for Bonadettes and Candettes, with 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone. 

Generally, Whitney’s strategy is to 
push Candettes, principally on spot TV 
in 15-20 markets, backed “by a small 
magazine campaign” during “the sore 
throat season” (October to March). 

The advertising strategy for Bona- 
dettes is more intriguing (Bonadettes 
bucks such well-entrenched competitors 
as Searle's Dramamine). Last winter 
Whitney test-marketed Bonadettes in 
Florida to take advantage of the con- 
centration of travelers (Bonadettes is 
specifically designed as a preventative 
for car, air and seasickness). “We de- 
cided to go after the markets which 
have the most auto traffic during the 
summer time” (15 major U.S. cities). 
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Pfizer president John McKeen 
(far right) looks over the com- 
pany’s annual report, which ap- 
peared as a supplement in three 
major U.S. newspapers, with 
Pfizer public relations men Stuart 
Low, Milton Meltzer and George 
Weiler and assistant to the presi- 
dent George Stone. 

Charles Pfizer & Company’s 
new public relations department 
has grown from a staff of two in 
1954 to some 25 people. The 
scope of the department’s opera- 
tion covers almost every phase of 
PR, and while Pfizer won’t dis- 
close its annual PR budget, best 
guess is that it probably exceeds 
$500,000 a year. 

Under PR director George H. 
Weiler, Jr., are two assistant 
PR directors: Milton (Mickey) 
Meltzer, who played a major role 
in the planning and execution of 
the fermentation chemistry cam- 
paign, and Stuart M. Low, who 
developed and supervises Pfizer’s 
elaborate shareholder relations 
program. 

Pfizer’s PR operation breaks 
down into five areas: 

1) Shareholder relations. This 
program includes planning annual 
shareholder meetings, prepara- 
tion of the annual report and the 
“quarterly news bulletin to share- 
holders, financial press releases 
and dividend inserts. One inter- 
esting phase of this program: 
each new Pfizer shareholder gets 
a welcoming letter from Pfizer 
president John McKeen. 

2) Community relations. In ad- 
dition to the usual community 
good-will efforts, Pfizer’s com- 
munity relations program includes 
institutional advertising, plant 


Pfizer’s PR Experis 


tours, speakers bureau, etc. Be- 
cause a separate community re- 
lations man in each of Pfizer’s 
three U.S. plants (and 14 abroad) 
would take too big a_ budget, 
Pfizer’s Brooklyn (N.Y.) headquar- 
ters counsels local plants on com- 
munity relations problems and 
lends manpower for major proj- 
ects. Day-to-day PR is handled 
by plant superintendents. 

3) Educational services. This 
includes the usual company liter- 
ature (booklets, brochures, wall 
charts, etc.) as well as exhibits, 
window displays and motion pic- 
tures. Pfizer has prepared three 
motion pictures covering various 
phases of its production, has them 
constantly on loan to civic and 
educational groups. 


4) Employe communications. 
Pfizer's PR department, working 
with personnel, prepares the com- 
panys employe publication (like 
most PR men, they avoid the 
term “house organ”), also pre- 
pares.a regular management bul- 
letin for all executives. 


5) Corporate and product pub- 

licity. This includes the usual 
press releases to consumer media, 
as well as to business publications 
in industries in which Pfizer is 
involved, 

The major goal of Pfizer’s op- 
eration, as with most corporate 
PR departments, explains PR di- 
rector Weiler, is “To build recog- 
nition, prestige and good will that 
will ultimately pay off in in- 
creased sales of our products.” 


Next Pfizer step may well be 


an institutional advertising cam- 
paign to further its recognition. 
But whether ambitious PR would 
handle that is uncertain. 
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To catch motorists on the road, Whit 
ney uses a simple technique: “Say w 


‘hit Detroit. We'll run, say 14 radi 


spots divided at either end of the week 
end, then maybe another six spreac 
through the week.” 


>Actually, Pfizer has had consume 


marketing experience since 1952, i 
you put marketing to farmers in tha 
category. Arriving late as a contende 
for the farm market, Pfizer’s Terramyci 
products faced, and still do, sharp com 
petition from manufacturers like Amer 
can Cyanamid’s Lederle Laboratori 
(Aureomycin) and Merck & Co. (pen 
cillin). Today, Pfizer sales to the fan 
market account for about 8% of th 
company’s total sales (vs. 1% four yea 
ago when it was still a supplier of bul 
chemicals to feed producers). Divisio 
ad manager Ed Bergelt claims thi 
Pfizer is in a neck & neck race wit 
Lederle for top sales spot in the fan 
market. (Formerly assistant ad mat 
ager of the division until he took h 
present job a year ago, Bergelt, 3: 
replaced Guy Saffold, now accout 
supervisor at the division’s ad agenc: 
Leo Burnett.) 

Bergelt oversees a five-man ad de 
partment that spends almost $2,000,00 
a year on 19 separate advertising cam 
paigns for feed supplements and anim: 
health products. Although Bergelt us¢ 
most major media (TV, radio, fart 
publications, outdoor, direct mail), h 
considers Pfizer’s 26 local and networ 
radio shows as the backbone of th 
media strategy for Pfizer's anim: 
health product line. From print to a 
media, the copy strategy is the same 
hard sell, reason-why copy directed : 
farmers.*** 


> Altogether these two divisions—Pfize 
Laboratories and agricultural sales. 
account for most of the invasion so fe 
of the proprietary market. Chemic: 
sales division ad manager Willia 
Peters, it is true, does use farm an 
service books (about $10,000 worth la: 
year) for Pfizer’s A-C-M citric mixtur 
a preservative for preventing discolor: 
tion of food in home freezers. But Mr 
Audrey Girard, ad manager for tk 
Roerig division, right now confines he 
promotion for Pfizer’s line of over-th 
counter nutritional supplements (i.€ 
Viterra) and ethical specialties lil 
Atarax, a tranquilizer, to advertising | 
medical journals and direct mail aime 
at doctors. 

The one thing you can be sure ( 
is that Pfizer is on the road to intr 
ducing more products. 


“%%Pfizer’s $445,557 budget in farm publicati 
last year made it the ninth largest advertiser 
that medium after General Motors, 
Cyanamid, Ford Motor Co., International 
vester Co., Massey Harris Ferguson, Ge: 
Electric, General Foods and Allis Chalmers. 
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Agencies’ new 


PR concept 


wo of the biggest advertising agencies—and several 


maller ones—are trying a new concept in agency 


yublic relations service: a separate, independent, in- 


orporated PR affiliate. Here’s why these agencies 


ire trying this new system, why other agencies aren‘t 


-and what this means to clients. 


IN THE past 16 months, two of the 
iggest U.S. advertising agencies have 
bandoned traditional practice in their 
andling of public relations service to 
ients. Both McCann-Erickson (1956 
omestic billing: $219 million) and 
enton & Bowles (1956 domestic bill- 
ig: $92,000,000) have separated their 
R departments from the agency or- 
anizational structure and incorporated 
em as separate, independent affiliates. 


While two such moves within 16 
onths certainly don’t make a trend, 
ey do indicate that a new concept 
evolving in the field of agency public 
lations. It is a concept born of di- 
inishing agency profits despite con- 
antly mounting billing, and one that 
roves agencies are looking harder than 
ver for ways to keep those profit-con- 
ming services within bounds. 

Should this trend extend to more 
gencies, it could have major—and per- 
aps expensive—significance to clients. 
or one thing, if their agencies are 
ow tossing public relations service in- 
» the “pot” in an effort to keep the 
scount (despite a 4A’s recommenda- 
on which makes PR a “fee” service), it 
leans no more PR free loading for 
ients. But on the other hand, this 
ew concept may well mean better PR 
rvice which, to a client, is bound to 
rove more economical in the long run. 


The idea of a separate, independent 
R affiliate was developed by the six 
r seven agencies now using it for two 
istinct reasons: 

Cost control. Unlike space or time 
hich deal with specific costs, public 
Jations counseling and product pub- 
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licity service often pose a problem to 
an agency—they are extremely difficult 
to measure in terms of profit or loss. 
By establishing a separate PR affiliate 
with its own bookkeeping, however, the 
agency can easily calculate whether PR 
is paving its own way. 


e PR independence. Public relations 
counselors within an ad agency often 
find themselves hamstrung by the tra- 
ditional agency-client relationship. A 
PR man taking orders from an account 
executive may not be able to give the 
client the direct PR counseling he might 
need or want—or should have. The 
obvious solution is to take the PR man 
out of the account team and grant him 
independence. 

McCann-Erickson took one of the 
first steps in this new concept in Janu- 
ary, 1956, when it set up Communica- 
tions Counselors, Inc., as a completely 
independent PR affilate. The only ties 
with the agency are 100% ownership of 
CCI stock by the agency, and the fact 
that CCI president W. Howard Chase 
is a vice-president of McCann-Erick- 
son. Otherwise CCI could be any pri- 
vate PR counseling firm—it even has 


its own offices outside the agency of- 
fices, with the sole concession of a 
telephone tie-line to the agency. 

Chase believes that McCann had at 
least three strong reasons for setting up 
CCI. Not the least of these, says 
Chase, was a desire “to give a sense 
of professional stature and professional 
stability to the PR operation.” There 
was also an effort “to differentiate the 
functions of the advertising executive 
and the quite different function of the 
public relations counselor.” Finally, 
says Chase, there was the problem of 
cost control; McCann wanted a system 
which would allow “valid charges for 
legitimate PR service.” 


> CCI has grown in 15 months from 
a staff of six to 135 people, 75 of them 
in an executive capacity. From only 
three clients before the change (Esso 
Standard Oil, Superior Electric and 
Vickers-Armstrong), CCI now has close 
to 40 clients, and is, Chase believes, 
one of the four biggest PR firms in the 
world. Interestingly, only about 12 CCI 
clients are advertising clients of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. Some of the others 
came in March, 1956, when CCI ab- 
sorbed the Hollywood PR firm of Et- 
tinger & Associates. 

CCI, Chase explains, has a separate 
letter of agreement with every client, 
some of them involving just PR coun- 
seling,. some just product publicity, 
some the “whole range of PR.” Fur- 
ther, CCI has operated at a profit from 
its founding. “Our fees,” admits Chase 
candidly, “are high, too high to under- 
cut anyone in the PR counseling field.” 

Chase does not believe that an 
agency client also using CCI suffers 
from any lack of co-ordination in his 
over-all marketing program—one of the 
arguments advanced by those who 
think an agency PR department should 
be an integral part of the agency. “We 
keep a very close liaison with the agen- 
cy marketing team,” Chase insists, “and 
in fact the co-ordination is better than 
it might be for a client who brings a 
totally independent PR counsel into the 
agency marketing team.” There are, 
Chase concludes, “no visible disad- 
vantages to clients.” 


“An advertising agency is supported 


entirely by commissions for placing 


space & time. Public relations doesn’t 


buy space & time, so why should PR 


be supported by commissions?” 
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< Communications Counselors 
president W. Howard Chase 
believes a separate PR affiliate 
helps differentiate the functions 
of the ad executive and the 
quite different function of the 
PR man. 


A BBDO general manager 
Charles Brower thinks agency 
account executives would be 
less inclined to fight for a PR 
budget if the PR were handled 
by a “seemingly distant” 
affiliate. 


McCann- Erickson president 
Marion Harper says PR is only 
one of a number of separate 
professions involved in idea 
communications and should 
stand independent of advertis- 
ing. 


> McCann-Erickson president Mario 
Harper, Jr., looks at CCI in relatio 
to over-all agency management in th 
context of idea communications. “W 
recognize,” says Harper, “that there ar 
a number of separate professions ir 
volved in idea communications.” Amon 
them, Harper lists advertising, publi 
relations, market planning, the commu 
nication of selling ideas. “Public re 
lations,” Harper continues, “has th 
right to stand upon its own profession¢ 
feet, and to be measured and rewarde 
in terms of its actual contributions t 
the economy.” 

Many of the reasons for McCann 
Erickson’s formation of CCI hold tru 
for Benton & Bowles’ similar move tw 
months ago. B&B separated its P| 
operation from the agency, re-named - 
General Public Relations, Inc., and pu 
it under the direction of Ward Stever 
son, B&B’s PR director since Augus 
1955 (and former PR director of Pill: 
bury Mills). At the time of Generz 
PR’s formation, it merged with the Lo 
Angeles PR firm of Burns W. Lee Assc 
ciates, with Lee becoming executiv 
vice-president of General PR. 


> General Public Relations, like CC. 
is a separate, independent, incorporate 
affilate (says Stevenson: “We even hav 
our own postage meter”). Also like CC. 
the parent agency owns 100% of th 
stock, but in General’s case the PR sta! 
of 31 people (23 of them executive: 
will continue to work within th 
agency’s walls. Of General’s 10 client 
at the moment, six are also clients ¢ 
Benton & Bowles (e.g.: Procter ¢ 
Gamble, French Government Touri: 
Office). 

Stevenson also lists three reasons be 
hind the founding of General PR. Fir: 
is that it makes for “much better inte 
nal management and cost control, bot 
of Benton & Bowles and General PR. 
Stevenson insists that “We're standin 
on our own feet,” and although h 
hasn’t seen a profit & loss statemer 
yet, Stevenson thinks General PR is a 
ready operating at a profit. 

Stevenson’s second reason is en 
phatic: “PR is not a by-product of ac 
vertising—it is an entirely different kin 
of business. Benton & Bowles,” Ste\ 
enson claims, “sees public relations 4 
a partner in the enterprise, not as jut 
another service.” 

The third reason, says Stevenson, 1 
that “An advertising agency is suf 
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‘ted entirely by commissions for 
cing space and time. Public rela- 
ns doesn’t buy space and time,” Stev- 
son points out, “so why should PR be 
yported by commissions?” B&B 
yer really knew the accurate cost of 
blic relations, he adds, “and in this 
siness all we have to sell is our time. 
_work costs somebody something, 
1 unless you have a very refined cost 
itrol system, you don’t know what it 
aS. 


The only possible disadvantage to 
» new PR set-up, if there is any, says 
-venson, is to General PR, not the 
ent: “We cannot accept any PR 
ents which are competitive to the 
ency’s advertising clients.” (Interest- 
fly, McCann-Erickson’s CCI can and 
es work with clients competing with 
eney clients.) 

Stevenson, who remains a member of 
nton & Bowles’ Plans Board, con- 
ers the move something of a diversi- 
ation for the agency, “just as a manu- 
‘turer would diversify his product 
e.” General Public Relations’ goal, 
svenson explains, is to become “a 
astantial contributing partner in the 
<B operation.” 

C. A. “Chick” Pooler, senior vice- 
esident of Benton & Bowles and a 
smber of the board of directors, em- 
asized that cost control was a major 
ison B&B’s management encouraged 
> separation of PR, adds that the 
ne thing might be done with the 
ket research operation. Pooler says 
ere has been no problem of adverse 
ent reaction to the move, that co- 
dination of public relations with the 
keting team will suffer “no cleav- 
e,’ and adds that he expects more 
encies to set up separate PR affili- 
2s as they realize the advantages. 


McCann-Erickson and Benton & 
ywles are not, by any means, the only 
encies with completely independent 
A affilates. Maarstellar, Rickard, Geb- 
rdt & Reed (New York, Chicago, 
‘tsburgh) has for four years run Bur- 
-Marsteller Associates as a separate 
oration; the actual ownership lies 
stockholders, most of whom own 
ck in the agency (although account- 
% for both is centralized). 

Harold Burson, president of Burson- 
rsteller, says three reasons led to the 
ependent PR affiliate: 1) a desire to 
ke PR and publicity self-sustaining 
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“Public relations is not a 


by-product of advertising-it is an 


entirely different kind of business.” 


and profitable; 2) a desire to have an 
independent operation which would 
get recognition from editorial sources 
(“Conscously or subconsciously,” says 
Burson, “editorial people don’t like to 
deal with advertising agencies.”); and 
3) a belief that advertising and public 
relations are inherently different, that 
each group approaches its clients dif- 
ferently and thinks differently. Ap- 
proximately 35% of Burson-Marsteller’s 
business comes from clients who are 
not clients of the parent agency. 


> Another agency which has had an 
incorporated PR affiliate is Young & 
Rubicam—and it’s had the arrangement 
since 1930. Y&R is a special case, 
however, since Raymond Rubicam 
originally set up the PR affiliate— 
Bureau of Industrial Service, Inc.— 
largely to have a news source uncon- 
nected with the agency name. 

Henry Woods, Y&R vice-president & 
manager of general publicity, explains 
that the original intention was to avoid 
any hint of advertising pressure, to 
eliminate any connection between a 
press release and the agency’s advertis- 
ing. But through the years, editors 
learned of the association and eventual- 
ly the PR affilate’s name was subordi- 
nated on press releases to the Y&R 
name. The Bureau of Industrial Serv- 
ice still exists, but only as a Y&R divi- 
sion, still (as always) in Y&R’s offices 
and with the same bookkeeping as any 
other division. It operates on a cost 
plus 15% basis and therefore, accord- 
ing to Woods, at a profit. 


> Last summer Compton advertising 
separated its publicity department and 
organized it as an incorporated affiliate, 
Compton Service Associates, Inc. (the 
move was not actually announced until 
last fall). Reason for the change, ac- 
cording to Compton president Bart 
Cummings, was that “Our publicity 
people felt it would lead to a better 
working relationship with media.” 

Compton Service Associates has a 
separate bookkeeping operation (Cum- 
mings reports it has been a profitable 
one), but the publicity branch remains 
within Compton’s walls—and Cum- 
mings hopes it will remain there. All of 
the six publicity clients are also agency 
clients, although Cummings hopes, too, 
that eventually Compton Service As- 
sociates will be able to take on outside 
clients. 

Compton Service Associates has a 
staff of 11 people, six of them in an 
executive capacity, working under El- 
lie Kofler. Both Cummings and Miss 
Kofler maintain that cost control of 
publicity services did not figure into 
the establishment of Compton Service 
Associates, since, says Cummings, the 
agency already has an efficient cost 
control system for all departments. 

Canada’s third largest agency, Vick- 
ers & Benson, Ltd. (Montreal, Toronto), 
has for 10 vears owned the controlling 
stock in Public & Industrial Relations. 
Ltd., Canada’s largest industrial and 
public relations firm. The PR firm has 
separate offices, shares about 10 to 15 
clients with the agency and has an- 
other 30-40 clients which are unas- 


“Public relations has the right to stand 


upon its own professional feet, and to 


be measured and rewarded in terms of its 


actual contribution to the economy.” 
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Benton & Bowles C. A. Pooler and Ward Stevenson, BBDO’s Ralph 
Major should PR be part of the agency or a separate empire? 


sociated with the agency. The PR firm, 
however, does not accept any PR clients 
who may be competitive with agency 
clients. 


> One of the more unusual approaches 
taken to PR is that of Baltimore’s Van 
Sant, Dugale & Co. This agency, with 
$8,000,000 in billing, set its PR de- 
partment up as a separate entity, with 
power to accept PR accounts from 
clients which do not use the agency— 
provided, however, they do not conflict 
with any agency accounts. At the mo- 
ment, says PR division manager Ben 
L. Williams, the PR division has seven 
accounts, five of which are also agency 
clients. 


Van Sant’s PR. division was estab- 
lished last July and, like the agency’s 
market research and marketing depart- 
ments, it is self-sustaining, although it 
is not separately incorporated and still 
operates in the same offices as the 
agency. Williams believes that as the 
PR operation grows, it will eventually 
be incorporated and moved out into 
offices of its own—probably within two 
or three years. 


> It’s clear from a Tide survey of the 
ad agency field that the majority of 
agencies still cling to—and prefer—the 
traditional arrangement where the PR 
operation is an integral part of the 
agency. BBDO PR director Ralph H. 
Major, Jr., for example, sees little ad- 
vantage to BBDO in an outside PR af- 
filiate. He believes that “under one 
roof PR becomes a full-fledged partner 
with advertising . . . instead of a sep- 
arate empire—which could cause re- 
sentment among account executives not 
completely convinced of the value of 
public relations.” 
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Major finds it hard to believe that 
editors would give more attention to a 
release under the letterhead of a “front” 
subsidiary than to a release frankly 
coming from an ad agency’s PR depart- 
ment. He thinks the “old canard about 
ad agency PR departments using bill- 
ing as a big stick to command space 
or time was long ago laid to rest.” 

BBDO’s PR department, Major ex- 
plains, is self-sustaining and operates at 
a profit (PR fee billing, he adds, has 
risen 500% since 1952). He admits that 
BBDO considered a separate PR affili- 
ate four or five years ago, but decided 
against it. Major believes the advan- 
tages to BBDO’s 30 PR clients of an 
integrated PR department are many: 
PR becomes an integral part of the 
basic marketing plan, saves the client 
time and often proves to be more eco- 
nomical to the client than another PR 
firm. 


> Charles H. Brower, BBDO general 
manager, adds several comments from 
the agency management point of view. 
First, in the ad agency business “Ac- 
counts and people often tend to get 
off in corners, and there has to be a 
constant pulling together.” A separate 
PR affiliate, he believes, would work 
contrary to this. Brower also points 
out that account executives might be 
less inclined to fight for a PR budget 


if PR were being handled by a seer 
ingly distant PR affiliate. And, finall 


~ Brower adds, the 4A’s make it cle: 


that publicity and PR are supposed ‘ 
be fee services, not something throv 
into the pot to get or keep an accoun 
If PR is a fee service and billed as suc 
he insists, there is no reason why ¢ 
internal PR department shouldn't | 
profitable. 

Marvin Murphy, PR director © 
N. W. Ayer, sees no advantage to N. \ 
Ayer or its clients in a _ separa 
PR affiliate. He points out that 
Ayer, each department head has cor 
plete authority and responsibility f 
his department, and that Murphy 
solely responsible to the agency’s chi 
executive officer. On this basis, it ist 
difficult to keep costs under contr¢ 
When Ayer added a PR department 
1919, Murphy recalls, it was the fir 
agency to provide such service “ 
cost.” Murphy put the operation on 
basis of cost plus a reasonable prof 


> Murphy believes that co-ordinatic 
and liaison are more effective when t 
PR operation is integrated within tl 
agency. He adds that the problem 

PR counseling is no problem at Ay 
since his department (in addition 

product publicity) also works direct 
with some client presidents on I 
counseling. 

What do clients think of their age 
cies setting up a separately incorp 
rated PR affiliate? Those clients 
McCann-Erickson and _ Benton 
Bowles interviewed by Tide seem 
think the set-up has more advantag 
than disadvantages. They don't | 
lieve their over-all marketing progra 
will suffer from any lack of co-ordir 
tion or liaison, and many point out th 
the PR operation should, in the lo 
run, prove to be stronger and ma 
efficient when it’s separated from t 
agency. 

As one client pointed out, “The 
has always been somewhat of a co 
flict when part of the advertising bud 
et is allotted to public relations, ai 
this new arrangement will elimina 
that conflict. In the long run, wi 
the agency running PR through a sé 
arate affiliate, clients will find that I 
services cost less, are run more ef 
ciently and will prove to be of a hig 
caliber than they’ve been in the pas 


“Under one roof, public relation 


becomes a full-fledged partner wit 


_ advertising instead of a separate empire 
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How AMF designers 


use industrial ads 


“ive designers at American Machine & Foundry Company’s 


Nuclear Engineering Laboratory tell the vital importance 


of industrial advertising to their work, ways they make use 


of such ads, and how they think ads can be improved to 


gain greater response from designers and thus greater sales. 


NDUSTRIAL designers clearly not 
ly read industrial advertising, but 
2y also, in such cases as new products, 
squently regard industrial ads as their 
le source of information. Conse- 
ently, they read every technical pub- 
ation they can get their hands on, 
d say they could make good use of 
ur to five times as many. 
These pretty startling facts came 
it of a panel discussion between Tide 
d five top designers of the American 
achine & Foundry Co., who work 
the Nuclear Engineering Lab of 
MF’s General Engineering Labora- 
ries. In a tape-recorded interview 
th the editors of Tide, these profes- 
mals described the uses they make 
industrial advertising as well as 
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the problems they encounter. The 
panel: machine designers, William B. 
Sheard, William H. Pitman, Thomas 
Edwards and Christian A. Heineken, 
and Robert W. Hartz, mechanical de- 
signer. 

These designers generally agree that 
the most important function of indus- 
trial ads is to serve as guide to new 
products, or to new uses for a product. 
Moreover, because of the highly tech- 
nical nature of their work, time limita- 
tions and the specialized framework 
in which they operate, they appraise 
ads on the basis of what tangible in- 
formation they contain. 

Designer Edwards explains it this 
way: “The reason we seem to be so 
picky is that the jobs that we do are 


not run-of-the-mill jobs. We are not 
making the same product year in and 
year out. We are looking for improve- 
ments. We are sometimes faced with 
challenges—strange environmental op- 


erating conditions. That means the 
product has to be almost tailor-made 
to suit our particular requirements. 
Therefore we need a_ tremendous 
amount of technical and environmental 
information on this product.” 

Heineken qualifies this even further: 
“We aren't interested in how pretty 
something looks or how well the com- 
pany manufactures it or how many 
years they've been in the business. We 
want technical information par- 
ticularly the materials pieces are made 
of, efficiencies and the things which 
are not normally discussed.” The 
panelists say they look for these spe- 
cific things when they read ads: full 
dimensional data; clear, precise draw- 
ings, to visualize products better; details 
on how products react under abnormal 
circumstances; details on how products 
can be put to special uses, and price 
and cost information. 

The steps these designers actually 
take in using advertising conform 
pretty much to a pattern (see cuts) 
general throughout the profession. In 
this respect, the most important—and 
often most difficult—phase is the initial 
one of getting more information. The 
two major sources are the magazines in 
which ads appear and the manufac- 
turers. Most of the technical maga- 
zines which designers read _ include 
reader service cards (one to three to 
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‘ormation 1s 


is made of data on 
ion,of, advertised 


ae 


ecial situat 


issue) which they send in for more 
rmation about an ad or article. 
wever, they complain, the average 
imum time for getting a response is 
weeks. 
iven more irksome, say the AMF 
fessional designers, are the salesmen 
t out by manufacturers. “Often these 
s representatives are just that and 
more,” complains Edwards. “They 
1¢ in here and take up our time and 
y don’t necessarily have enough 
2. The salesmen, unless they repre- 
t the company directly, don’t have 
ugh technical background or in- 
nation on their particular machine 
cover adequately the subject we're 
rested in, so frequently after they 
r us back to the company, we'll get 
scond visit at a later date.” 
nother reason why AFM designers 
so precise in their qualifications 
ads is pure pressure of work. 
signers may have from three to 18 
jects to work on each month, and 
1 result have to sandwich in reading 
ing lunch hours or at home. 
Magazines are distributed at work 
the usual routing list, and as a 
ilt the designers say they sometimes 
‘t get to read them for a month. 
Jonsequently, all the panelists take 
gazines home, spending up to $40 
ear on such subscriptions, and spend- 
from one to 18 hours reading each 
2k. Nevertheless, the designers say 
t as a general rule they don’t have 
ugh time to absorb all the informa- 
1 in articles and advertising. 
The design group has a number 
suggestions on how ads can be im- 
ed to arouse more interest or ac- 
* response from them. The most 
ely agreed upon one was the need 
more information. “Dimensional 
is often omitted in these ad- 
isements and that’s one of the most 
ortant items, knowing what is going 
it in your machine and how you 
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are going 
Sheard. 

Pitman believes that ads often fail 
to draw attention because they're too 
small: “The thing that catches your 
eye mostly is a good, clear picture of 
the piece of equipment that they're 
advertising. The advertisement that 
uses a small picture to show an applica- 
tion of a piece of equipment isn’t very 
useful because you can’t really visu- 
alize it.” 

Ads that introduce products with 
special gimmicks, eg., cartoons, 
“cheesecake,” are also subject to cen- 
sure. “My impression is that their 
product may be a little bit weak in 
certain respects if theyre trying that 
hard do attract attention,” says Ed- 
wards. “There are times when a few 
more details and less ballyhoo of the 
picture of the plant in the background, 
a few more details about the product’s 
particular application, would help.” 

One of the designers objects to the 
frequent use of “premature” advertise- 
ments: “The manufacturer will intro- 
duce an ad for a product that creates 
a certain amount of curiosity and which 
may be very good from a future sales 
standpoint. But as far as were con- 
cerned this may wind up to be a big 
disappointment if we find out this item 
is not available and probably won't 
be for some time.” 

In following up inquiries to ads, 
Hartz thinks manufacturers ought to 
be more efficient: “I had a recent 
experience with a very well-known out- 
fit that is known to have a good repu- 
tation, and we thought we would get 
the service we wanted. Well, after five 
weeks of wasting time, we had to start 
all over again.” 

On the same subject, Heineken ob- 
serves that advertisers seem to have 
little regard for the status of designers 
in the engineering field. “If I put down 
‘designer, I don’t get what I ask for. 
I either get a brochure or no answer 


to attach it,” observes 


at all. If I put down ‘nuclear machine 
designer, I figure I might catch their 
eye—but it doesn’t always help. If it’s 
something I want to be sure I'll get, I 
don’t like to do this but I'll boost my 
title to engineer.” 

As a final improvement, the group 
thinks follow-up information should 
carry the phone number of the manu- 
facturer or his representative. 

As a general rule, the AFM designers 
think manufacturers don’t realize the 
importance of the designer when they 
appraise the market for their adver- 
tising, and too often direct an ad pitch 
to the engineer. Sums up Heineken: 
“When you look at this properly, it 
comes down to the fact that the de- 
signers recommendations make up 
close to 100% of the products that 
will be used in a design . . . almost 
100% of the time what he recommends 
will be used without question.” 


AME 


In the last 10 years, 
American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has grown to 
giant stature as a manu- 
facturer of automatic ma- 
chinery and equipment. 
Products of its diversified 
subsidiaries range from 


bicycles to missile compo- 
nents, while research proj- 
ects now extend to vari- 


ous phases of nuclear 
and electronic engineer- 
ing. Last year’s sales and 
rental income (from leased 
products) topped $198 
million, a whopping 37% 
increase over 1955. 
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Information in ads 
vital to designers 


The flood of new industrial products and processes now 


on the market leaves designers hard-pressed to keep 


information up-to-date. 


Thus they look to ads as a 


convenient means of staying abreast of their fields and 


as a starting point for rounding up more information. 
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Oxy by knowing what is al- 
ready on the market and what is avail- 
able can American industrial designers 
design efficient products at lowest 
costs.” Thus Carl Kertesz, vice-presi 
dent of Design Tool Corp., specifies 
advertising’s service to industrial de- 
signers. In complete agreement are the 
33, other key industry executives Tide 
queried by mail and personal interview 
on the subject of advertising and in- 
dustrial designers. 

This study of industrial designers 
confirms the findings published in the 
three previous articles in this series: 
not only is advertising of more service 
to industry than many people in the 
business suspect, but it is actually a 
part of industrial planning and opera- 
tions. 

In industrial design the great ex- 
pansion in the number of products and 
processes available to industry makes it 
difficult for industrial designers to 
maintain up-to-date information. Con- 
sequently, advertising is a prime source 
of information, and frequently, as the 
design group at American Machine & 
Foundry Co. points out (see p. 37), the 
only source of information beyond a 
certain stage in the development of 
products and tools. Says George F. 
Bryan, tool engineer at GMC Truck & 
Coach Division: “Through the medium 
of mass advertising, more engineers in 
industry have been made aware of new 
developments, methods and _ products 
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than through any other avenue of in- 
formation.” 

Another important aspect: advertis- 
ing’s greater accessibility to industrial 
designers compared to other methods. 
Because of increasing security measures 
imposed upon personnel at work on 
national defense atomic energy pro- 
jects, a large number of industrial de- 
signers are now virtually shut off from 
salesmen, except under rigidly con- 
trolled conditions. These designers 
must rely almost exclusively on printed 
information. 

Almost all the top designers sur- 
veyed by Tide report they read pub- 
lications and ads as one method of 
helping them with their design prob- 
lems and work. W. H. Armacost, en- 
gineering vice-president of Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., and A. C. Bell, en- 
gine design manager of Cummins En- 
gine Co., do so to “keep abreast” of 
their field and technical developments. 
J. A. Papa, Opto-Metric Tools, Inc., 
specificially seeks “solutions” to some 
of his design problems. 

Others listed specific problems they 
solved by reading ads. Harry W. Bie- 
licki, design group leader at the General 
Motors Technical Center, recalled an 
ad for Precision Rubber Products (“We 
used their Dyna-Seal washers to seal 
critical oil leaks”). Flakice Corp. presi- 
dent Crosby Field remembered a new 
type of synthetic rotor pump and re- 
frigerent systems for application to a 


Flakice machine. And Ebasco Servi 
engineering manager Charles C. Bo 
made improvements in architectt 
doors among other products and me 
ods he learned about in ads. 

In more general terms, by incorpo: 
ing ideas they get from advertisi 
designers are able to: 

e Adapt machinery to new uses. 

e Improve styling and appearance 
products. 

° Originate entirely new products. 
e Develop new control devices. 

e Improve color balance. 

e Miniaturize products. 

Improve the service life and sé 
programs of products. 

e Improve the durability and length 
life of equipment. 

Just what factors industrial design 
have in mind when they read advert 
ments range from a search for n 
ideas to simple stimulation. Hugh C: 
Bollinger Corp. chief engineer, lo 
for product improvement, “new 1 
terials and methods and reductions 
costs and design time.” John J. Lanig 
chief engineer of James P. O’Don1 
Construction Engineers, more spec 
cally seeks mechanical and struct 
methods and materials. W. A. Johns 
executive engineer of Modern Desi 
is anything but specific, peruses 
“items available to solve a proble 
and industrial designer Harry G. | 
ker seeks “general applications to : 
field in which I design.” An acadet 
approach is naturally taken by B. 
Aldrich, professor of mechanical er 
neering at the University of Wich 
who is interested in “those thi 
which lend aid in design products < 
instruction in design.” 

As a measure of the importance # 
think advertising is to designers, all 
executives surveyed actively follow 
the ads they read. Obviously, # 
have different methods but the m 
common are: distribution of the adj 
tising to the design staff, demonst 
tions for testing a product announ 
through an ad, requests to the manuf 
turer or supplier or to the magaz 
(through reader service cards) for m 
information, contacts with salesm 

The men surveyed throughout ~ 
design industry were more oe 
their appraisal of the adequacy of s 
men than the AMF design group. — 
the same time, however, those , 
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id them of no use, did so for the 
e reason as the AMF designers: 
smen don’t know enough about the 
lucts they sell. Here are a few 
heir comments: 


udwig Adams, construction en- 
er: “I don’t have the time to see 
yy salesmen when it takes so much 


to scan or study in detail a large 
iber of ads.” 


;eorge W. Rocklein, Jr., design de- 
ment manager, Charles Pfizer & 
- “Yes, I can get as much informa- 
from a salesman. Ads are usually 
rely limited in their description of 
ctions.” 


Northen Paxton, John Graham & 
- “They're usually windy and unin- 
ned. It’s too time-consuming.” 


\lfred M. Sampter, General Alloys 
: “Only the simplest products can 
adequately explained in ads. Sales- 
1 either know or can get the answers 
il] questions.” 


fost of the companies represented 
he survey have some sort of filing 
em to accumulate valuable ads. 
y range from a simple clippings 
ler or drawer, as in the case of Fred 
mm, Mohawk Business Machines in- 
trial designer, and Leroy L. Rasch, 
VY. Hobbs Corp. design engineer, to 
apbook and idea file kept by Wal- 
Furman, Straus Duparquet Co., and 
n a full-blown library at one of the 
rer design-engineer firms. Others 
e project files, tickler files, perma- 
t files and catalog files. 
\dvertising aids not immediately 
ble are in some cases brought out 
reference and possible use at a later 
e. An International Nickel Co. ad 
an “Isollastic” alloy steel for use in 
cision springs was filed away by 
gh S. Knowles, president of Indus- 
] Research Products, later proved 
the thing he needed to fit a specific 
ject. James W. Howden, head of 
own firm in Hawthorne (N.J.), re- 
ed an ad for nylon liners (bushings) 
high speed bearing problems, now 
ularly buys and makes use of the 
a. 
Most industrial designers devote 
ie part of their working day to read- 
industrial, business and_ technical 
Zazines. This may range from as 
e as one-half hour to two hours a 
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Design Tool’s 
vice-president 
Carl Kertesz 


Flakice’ 
president 
Crosby Field 


Arista Design’s 
president 
Julius Schoen 


Carlson Company’s 
president 
Harold Carlson 


Taag Designs’ 
president 
Hugo L. Aglietti 
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Dollinger’s 
chief engineer 
Hugh H. Carr 


Combustion Engineering’s 
vice-president 
W. H. Armacost 


University of Wichita’s 
professor 
B. M. Aldrich 


AZ 
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day. They read both at office and 
home, and usually read the magazines 
with a particular idea in mind for 
application of products they've read 
about or are working on. Most ambi- 
tious reader among those surveyed by 
Tide: Worthen Paxton, John Graham 


-& Co., who reads or scans a staggering 


100 magazines a month and four news- 
papers a day. 

In addition to their general follow- 
through on industrial advertising, some 
of the designers and engineers say they 
make special efforts to read ads that 
might help solve specific design prob- 
lems. Here are some ot the comments: 


e Julius Schoen, president of Arista 
Design & Process Corp.: “Many times 
I look through ads to help me solve 
problems in a hurry.” 


e Harold Carlson, president & chief 
consulting engineer, Carlson Co.: “We 
often read ads to determine the latest 
in accessories such as switches, gears, 
drives, finishes, etc.” 

e Hugo L. Aglietti, president, Taag 
Designs, Inc.: “We read ads if time is 
available for extra research.” 

On the other hand, a few, like Her- 
bert Ginsburg, president of Arrow Con- 
duit & Fittings Corp., think it much 
faster to “go directly to the people who 
can help.” 

Designers would like to see a num- 
ber of important improvements in edi- 
torial, advertising and reader service 


devices. They want more insert ca 
more data on points of contact and t 
want salesmen to know more ak 
their products. In the ads themsel 
the designers dislike tricky slogans 
hokum, want more case histories of 
thentic applications of advertised p 
ucts, more section views in draw 
and more information on specific | 
for the products. “Exaggerated clair 
adds Edward Alvildsen, of Alvilc 
Tools & Machines, Inc., “won’t win 
attention from informed readers eith 

Nevertheless, the general conclu 
of the designers surveyed by Tid 
that industrial advertising, even as | 
is indispensable to them. Unfortuna 
the demand for design informatio 
greater than the recognition given i 
manufacturers. As a result, desig 
now must content themselves with 
sadly lacking in functional informa 
that would eliminate the need for 
tensive cross-checking and tests. 

Howard Podell, vice-president 
Star Fuse Co., best sums up the cur 
role of advertising in its applica 
to industrial designers with a desc 
tion of the situation in his comp 
“The industrial advertisement is stu 
and given preference to the edit 
copy, of all pertinent trade journals 
all members of the design group. 
their method of retaining their fam: 
ity with their expanding field, and 1 
first point of departure in sizing 1 
design problem.” 


26 Uses of Industrial Ads 


The industrial designers que- 
ried in the Tide survey named 
26 specific benefits they gain 
from reading industrial and 
technical advertising. Here 
are the benefits and the per- 
centage of designers mention- 


ing each: 
1. Identify new materials ..... 96% 
2. Report new mechanisms ....77% 
3. Identify materials suppliers. .73 % 
4. Suggest product components.70% 
5. Reduce product cost ........ 69% 
6. Offer alternative processes. .65% 
7. Simplify product manufacture. 65 % 
8. Suggest new finishes ....... 62% 
9. Obtain alternate parts 
suppliers: ¢ Ascumie-taeee es 57% 
10. Apply automation to 
Pproduction\macasirrir irate 52% 


11. Increase product durability. .51% 
12. Reduce rate of parts wear...51% 
13. Obtain substitute materials. .51% 
14. Increase product applications .47 % 
15. Cut product assembly steps. .44% 
16. Suggest new style ......... 37% 
17. Suggest new accessories ....37% 
18. Increase product strength ...37% 
19. Improve product safety ..... 30% 
20. Eliminate non-essential parts.27% 
21. Increase product capacity... .26% 
22. Avoid scarcity of raw 


materials. +.5,.ic.08 stare 26% 
23. Add new merchandising 

feature to product ......... 24% 
24. Identify new packaging 

schemes. «.:1 cyte cipks cee eeeae 20% 
25. Increase product sizes & 

FOr ae-saaie pais La ace 13% 
26. Reduce electric power 

requirements ...-.. syne 13% 
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dvertising to the aviation industry 


he right editorial environment makes 
echnical advertisements more productive 


9E Magazine’s series of articles, 
dvertising to Industry,” shows that 
ustrial executives and technicians 
7 as much on technical advertise- 
nts for “working” information as 
y do on the editorial pages of the 
iness publications in which these ads 
ear. 


tainly this is true in the field of 
lation where, possibly more than in 
other industry, rapid technical de- 
»pments of an exceedingly complex 
ure are continuously taking place. 


iation’s ““Technical Management” 
n read technical advertisements in 
[ATION AGE for the same reasons 
y read the editorial pages. They read 
publication for penetrating engi- 
ring analyses of developments in 
ir own and related fields. And they 
d the advertisements for detailed 
cifications and applications of spe- 
> materials, components, equipment, 
tems and specialized engineering 
vices. Against such an editorial back- 
und which goes far deeper and 
ond straight “news stories,” techni- 
advertisements are usually more 
ductive. 


evidence of this very real need and 
_ AVIATION AGE processed more than 
),000 inquiries and requests for fur- 
t information in 1956. Sent directly 
he publication, more than two-thirds 
these inquiries were received as a 
ect response to advertisements. 
ny more thousands went to adver- 
ts themselves. 


adership like this... 


get more out of AVIATION AGE per 
lute of time spent with it than any 
er magazine and have made special 
of it since I have started this com- 
iy. | want to say thanks with all the 
aning that I know how to put into it.” 

—President 


e to several personnel transfers in 
nt weeks, a group of development 
ineers formerly reading your maga- 
»no longer have access to it. Because 
he large number of commercial ad- 
isements and fine articles we have 
d your magazine to be of extreme 
» and value in our past work and 
eve that a continuation of access to 
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your magazine would be of mutual 
benefit to all concerned.” 
—Development Engineering Dept., 
large electric corporation 
“Concerning your very excellent pub- 
lication it has become obvious that here 
in our department there are just not 
enough copies to go around. Though I 
cannot speak for the department as a 
whole, I must say that we rate this 
magazine as a top source of aviation 
technical information.” 
—Product Planning Dept., 
Electronics Division 


“T judge the value of trade journals and 
technical digests by the evident wear 
they show at the end of each month. 
It is easily determined which publica- 
tions my personnel read or study by 
this system. I’m happy to report that 
AVIATION AGE is one of the most ‘dog- 
eared’ and worn periodicals in this 
transportation division. 


“Those of us in military aviation re- 
sponsible for developing, implementing 
and revising procedures and policies 
can best carry out our responsibilities 
if we are cognizant of commercial in- 
dustry’s progress, developments and 
concepts. This helps broaden our think- 
ing and certainly makes our decisions 
of more value to the Air Force and the 
end result in consonance with industry’s 
objectives. 


“Your staff should be commended on 
your superior technical journal and I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you one and all for the courtesy 
copy you're sending this directorate and 
for the benefits we all receive from it.” 

—Chief, Headquarters —th Air Force 


Also pays off for advertisers... 


“Ad has produced a gratifying response 
to date. Regional Sales Manager reports 
that he has had in excess of 460 requests 
for specific information which could be 
directly traced to our second insertion. 
... it is significant, I think, that the peo- 
ple who write or call have specific ques- 
tions about specific products—and they 
frequently indicate that they are read- 
ing the ad as they ask the question. We 
estimate that from 50% to 80% of 
these calls and letters have resulted in 
actual sales.” —Account Executive 


“To date, 56 inquiries have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the world; 44 
were forwarded by way of the Reader 
Card Service. To say the least, we are 
very pleased.” —President 


“We have had approximately 200 replies 
via your Reader Card Service alone. 
Undoubtedly many other requests stem- 
ming from these articles and advertise- 
ments have been directed directly to us 
and to our many dealers.” 

—Sales Manager 


“You will be interested to know that the 
article which you wrote in AVIATION 
AGE over a year ago... was helpful in our 
ultimate decision to buy these planes.” 
—Airlines, Vice President in Charge of 

Operations and Maintenance 


How effectively is your aviation 
advertising serving these needs? 


To help you compare aviation adver- 
tising with that of competitors or manu- 
facturers of similar products — study 
successful copy approaches and layout 
techniques, AVIATION AGE’s Research 
Report on Starch-rated aviation adver- 
tisements breaks down readership stud- 
ies of some 800 AVIATION AGE adver- 
tisements in 17 product or service 
groups. Each section summarizes rat- 
ings of all advertisements Starched in 
that group—reproduces high-scoring ads 
with“noted”,“‘seen associated” and“‘read 
most” ratings. Number of inquiries 
pulled also 
appears with 
each adver- 
tisement. 


Asintion Age 


RELESROH 
REPORT 


retieomenD This 72- 
page Report 
has been 
prepared as a special service for adver- 
tisers interested in the aviation market. 
Write for your copy today to help you 
create effective aviation advertising. 


Aviation Age 
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a N 
ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


Elegance is as 
elegance does 


A reflection of the American public’s 
increasing income, better education 
and higher levels of taste can be seen 
in today’s use of the word, “elegance.” 

Alcoa Aluminum in the grille and 
dash panel of an automobile is an “ac- 
cent to elegance.” Rosenthal China of- 
fers among its patterns a choice of 
traditional elegance, modern elegance 
or continental elegance. Amelia Ear- 
hart’s new line of luxury luggage is 
identified by “stripes of Elegance.” 

Biggest user of this current touch- 
stone is Schenley. In billboards, dis- 
plays, newspapers and magazines it 
proclaims elegance (see cut). But real 
elegance lies not in merely using the 
word. Schenley may claim it but doesn’t 
earn it. There are too many inelegant 
touches in this distiller’s advertising: 
the word itself in ornate, oversized 


& Bheasonnn graces wont sesAbast task hea the raise Sehailaye 
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lettering; the bottle of whiskey also too 
large; busy surroundings of many 
glasses and a big crystal bowl; blatant 
red background; referring to a bar cart 
as “elegance on wheels” and describing 
hors d’oeuvres as “hot ’n’ hearty.” 

Schenley deserves praise for attempt- 
ing to upgrade the whiskey market but 
should observe the simplicity and fas- 
tidious taste with which other adver- 
tisers have achieved true elegance; 
notably Hunt in foods, the Continental 
Mark II in cars, Empress Chinchilla in 
furs and DeBeers in jewelry. 


Guess who 


With proper genuflection toward 
Waterville, Maine, the following adap- 
tation of copy recently run by a well- 
known shirt-maker in that city is hereby 
offered in the hope that changing a 
name or word here and there shows 
how patronizing it is possible to be. 


Seeohat you fay. Schontiy in olearix finer in the battle. ..cleaxiv Gans to your taste! 


“The spotted bosom shirt was 
cently created in The Bronx by Herm 
Hassenfeldt of The Grand Concour 

“This Mr. Hassenfeldt is perhaps 1 
greatest designer of shirts outs 
Three Pebbles, Arkansas. His custom: 
are the best-dressed men in Upj 
New York City, and presumably 1 
richest. 

“Unfortunately for Mr. Hassenfel 
our G-2 spotted the spotted Bosc 
and sent it back to Arkansas. This 
the first completely new bosom sit 
ruffles and flounces disappeared 
tragically after the Spanish-Americ 
War. It is a change of cataclysmic p 
portions.” 


Multum in parvo 


Outweighed by the big budgets 
bigger airlines, Delta fights back w 
five-inch ads that are little gems. 
typical insertion tells about the capt 
who announces between New York ¢ 
New Orleans the exact time of cross 
state lines. Average is one every 
minutes. It’s a fascinating thought <« 
captivating copy. 


One man’s questions 


e Will American Cyanamid succeed 
getting women to “Ask your store 
Acronized chicken?” It’s devoting f 
color pages and spreads to this “r 
olutionary new method of process 
that retards loss of freshness,” bu 
doubt that consumers even begin 
understand what it is, let alone dem 
it from butchers. 


e Won't Maidenform get a batch 
dillies in its current dream contest! 
should be fun to see some of the 
culiar entries that will be concoc 
for what people dreamed they w 
doing in their Maidenform bras. 


e How much Smirnoff and Romar 
is being sold by Hiram Walker’s V 
kaP This plutocratic, capatalistic b 
erage is using as its theme, “the o 
vodka you can even pronounce.” 
that headline succeeds in stopping 
reader, it challenges him to figure 
the meaning. Since it obviously ret 
to the Russian-sounding names, bri 
impressions are being made for 
competition. 


e Was there ever a better indicat 
of how soon the miraculous becoi 
commonplace than in Sabena Airlit 
current campaign? It features the ¢ 
venience of helicopter service fi 
Brussels to the heart of Paris, and bé 
ly mentions the transatlantic portio 
the trip. (Flying across an ocean 
now dramatic only in an _ histo: 
movie.) 
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First quarter 
ad volume 
still sluggish: 


A new approach 
to color TV: 
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RAB among 
- the marketers? 


MEDIA 


National advertising volume still hasn’t pulled out of the doldrums. 


Magazines for the first quarter of this year continue in the pattern 

set for the first two months: volume up 4.7% (to $160.9 million) over 
the similar period of 1956, pages down 1.7% (to 19,578). Network 
television has leveled off slightly in March, chalking up an 8.3% dollar 
gain for the quarter over first quarter 1956 (to $126.4 million). 


Newspaper linage, on the other hand, made a slight recovery, with 
general linage off only 2.1% for the quarter (against 3.6% for the first 
two months). Automotive linage is still off seriously: 7.4% below 
1956's first quarter. Newspaper sections, incidentally, exhibited 

the sharpest dollar volume gain of any of the measured media for 
the quarter: 14.7% over last year’s first quarter (to $26,721,014). 

The supplements also registered a good gain in pages (5.5%) to 

1,663 for the ‘period. 


A break in the engineering bottleneck holding up the development of color TV 
is on the way—from, of all places, the U.S. Naval Research Laboratory. The 
system (now in advanced experimental models) hinges on a new treatment of the 
TV screen, based on layers of transparent, color-sensitive phospors to replace 
the opaque powders now in use. The promise: better color reproduction, 

sharper definition, full daylight viewing. 


Sametime, a totally different concept of TV set styling may be in the works 
from—again of all places—Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics Corp. It’s a flat 

tube made possible by placing the electron guns at the bottom edge of the 
screen instead of behind it, thus eliminating the bulky “tail” which now 
limits the design potential of present sets. 


Combined with the transparent screen (which Kaiser is also working on), TV’s 
future may be in a color TV set with a screen hanging on the wall or mounted 
on a stand and viewable from both sides. 


The Radio Advertising Bureau’s scheme to dramatize the effectiveness of radio 
by purchasing a small consumer products company and building its sales in a 
competitive market through the exclusive use of radio is not exactly what it seems. 


As outlined by RAB president Kevin Sweeney at the NARTB convention last 
month, it appeared that RAB was going to go into business to raise a small 
company on the bottom of the heap to a position near the top nationally. 


Actually, it’s extremely unlikely that RAB will ante up the capital to make 
an actual purchase. What’s more, the bureau is thinking not of a national 
ad push, but of a thorough test in an isolated market. 


While plans are stil] vague, RAB will probably take a single product and 
operate it as a subdivision with the consent of its manufacturer, for the 


No pay-TV 
tests yet: 


Another blow 
for American News: 


Settlement in 
Crowell-Collier 
employe suit: 
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duration of the test. In short, RAB will probably act as marketing management 
under short-term contract. If the scheme pans out, the test will possibly get 
under way this fall. 


While the Senate Interstate & Foreign Commerce Committee is urging x 
the FCC to allow a toll television test, the House is discouraging such a test. 


A long letter from House committee chairman Oren Harris (Dem., Ark.) 
to the FCC last fortnight raised constitutional questions concerning . 
a pay-TV experiment, and urged the Commission to talk it all over 
with Congress (again) before moving so much as a step. 
7 
This means that what FCC chairman George McConnaughey has hoped for— — 
a decision on knotty TV problems by Congress and not by the commission F 
—may come to pass after all. The possibility of House committee 

hearings on top of the recent Senate hearings, plus debate and vote q 


" 


by both houses, leaves the chances of an imminent toll TV test remote. 1 


Dell Publishing Co. last week announced cancellation of its distributing | 
contracts with American News Co., adding to a growing list of publishers who 
left American (Tide—Jan. 25). 


This is a serious loss for American, since Dell represents a volume of more — 
than 35,000,000 publications a month or over $30,000,000 in annual retail 

magazine sales. Del] will act as its own national distributor (though without 
a distributing subsidiary) will sign its own contracts with individual wholesale 


American, of course, is far from moribund. Still on its list are Atlas 
publications, Newsweek, New Yorker, Pines publications, Popular Mechanics, 
U.S. News. Financially, it’s in better shape than its been in a long time. 
While sales ($172 million) continued below the great years of 1951, 1952 and - 
1953, profits ($2,352,531) and earnings per share ($3.09) are highest since 
1952. The earnings report for 1957’s third quarter should tell how hard Dell's 
departure will hurt American News. } 


It looks as if Crowell-Collier’s management will reach a settlement with its 
ex-employes in the suit for severance and vacation pay. According to latest 
reports, Crowell-Collier’s executive committee will part with about $750,000 — 
in severance pay (to be distributed to 600 former New York office employes 
In addition, $35,000 in vacation pay will be disbursed over the space of a 
year and some months. These payments, while far from generous, represent — 
the minimum the employes’ committee claimed in its suit. 
Sametime, there’s an outside chance Crowell-Collier may reverse itself. In 
that case, the employes will continue to press the suit to trail. 


roblems in dealer aids, part II 


Drug & foiletry makers sell 


in too many kinds of stores 


What can you do about dealer aids when your distribution 


channels broaden to embrace many kinds of stores—from 


small-time druggists to giant supermarkets? The industry 


is battling this problem—but not too successfully so far. 


IN THE otherwise well-ordered drug 
© toiletry industry, the last link in the 
istribution chain—the retailer—consti- 
ites an area of profound confusion. 
he reason, far from being cataclysmic, 
; relatively simple: the basic decision 
bout where to put a box of aspirin— 
1 a drawer, on a shelf, on a counter 
r on a rack—has yet to be settled. 
‘ood retailing met and made that de- 
ision years ago, plumping firmly for 
alf-selection. But the self-service bat- 
e in drug stores (and this is true, 
pparently, whether the store is inde- 
endent or part of a chain) is still 
eing fought in the trade press and at 
idustry meetings. 


*In short, drug retailing is paying 
he price of indecision, with stores 
anging the whole spectrum from 
urely counter operations to exclusively 
elf-service installations (always except- 
ag, of course, prescription depart- 
aents). In a single store, for example, 
ome proprietaries are displayed on 
pen gondolas, others are stacked on 
ounters or on shelves behind coun- 
srs, still others are dispensed from 
awers in the prescription department. 
e same is true of toiletries—tooth- 
aste on a rack, shaving lotion on a 
elf. The same transition is apparent 
en within a single chain. One mid- 
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west drug chain operating 70 stores 
in and around Chicago has eight self- 
service stores, several more in various 
stages of self-service, and the rest 
conventional counter operations. In gen- 
eral, about one out of four drug outlets 
qualify as self-service stores (i.e., with 
50% or more of the selling area devoted 
to fixtures directly accessible to cus- 
tomers), and the proportion is growing 
rapidly. 

At least one reason for this growth 
is the nature of the competition. In- 
dependent and chain drugstores have 
only about half of total drug & toiletry 
sales. The rest is divided among a 
variety of outlets, many of them pre- 
dominantly self-service: supermarkets 
(about 12% of total sales, but a much 
greater proportion of certain fast-mov- 
ing product lines—e.g., over half the 
shampoo sales, nearly half of all tooth- 
paste volume, one-third of aspirin sales, 
one-quarter of deodorant sales), variety 
stores (about 2%), department stores, 
discount houses, specialty shops (for 
cosmetics and other toiletries), door- 
to-door sales.* Sametime, rising labor 
costs in drug outlets (estimates are 
that at least 35% of sales-help man- 
*%While self-service variety stores strictly speak- 
ing (those with check-out counters) represent only 
one-third of the total in the variety category, 
the quality of sales personnel in most variety 
stores is so low that the bulk of the stores operate 


on what’s really a self-service principle, with all 
merchandise accessible and clearly price-marked. 


hours are completely non-productive) 
are gradually pushing drug retailing 
toward self-service. 


> From the point of view of dealer 
aids, of course, the degree of self- 
service is crucial. Whether or not there 
are counters in a store determines, 
after all, whether or not counter dis- 
plays will be used. The same follows 
for window displays, floor racks, ban- 
ners and streamers. Moreover, the 
transitional nature of self-service in 
drug retailing complicates the prob- 
lem. The advertiser’s job isn’t finished 
when he determines which drug stores 
qualify as self-service and which don’t. 
Virtually all retail drug outlets are 
moving toward self-service to some ex- 
tent. The simplest way to face the 
current transitional stage is to en- 
courage store departmentalization. 
Whether or not point-of-sale will be 
effectively used depends on whether 
the department it’s placed in is clearly 
defined, whether the department is 
advantageously placed and whether the 
department is self-service or not. 

The trouble is departmentalization, 
which encourages related purchases 
and impulse buying generally, is usually 
one of the marks of the efficient re- 
tailer, and the drug & toiletry industry 
is full of inefficient retailers. The in- 
dependent operator, who accounts for 
a fat third of the total volume, is more 
often than not a pharmacist, not a 
merchandiser. His departmentalization 
is likely to be sketchy, and his notion 
of what volume, turnover and profit he 
realizes from each class of products 
is usually equally vague. Consequently, 
his handling of dealer aids isn’t likely 
to be correlated with maximum volume 
or profits for himself or his suppliers. 
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> There are, of course, other factors 
in. drug & toiletry retailing which 
affect the use of dealer aids, besides 
basic selling method and layout. For 
example, there’s store size, which de- 
termines to a large extent how much 
point-of-sale the store can absorb and 
use to advantage. Chain stores, of 
course, have the largest area of selling 
space, each unit averaging 2,300 square 
feet, each a potential paradise for point- 
of-sale displays. Sametime, independent 
drug stores sell $3 worth of merchan- 
dise for every $1 sold by drug chains. 
Independents range from 1,825 square 
feet down to 700 square feet. However, 
the smallest stores still account for over 
$1 billion in sales. When store size is 
viewed in the light of the fact that 
the average drug store stocks about 
10,000 items (the number can double 
in the larger stores), it’s obvious that 
smaller stores are seriously short of 
space to devote to point-of-sale. 


> Further complicating point-of-sale 
practice are the wide variations in 
dealer promotion methods. The big 
Philadelphia chain, Sunray Drug Co., 
is a good example of how the chains 
operate. Sunray normally requires a 
complete promotional package from a 
supplier, including display allowances, 
cooperative advertising allowances, 
push money. Point-of-sale is accepted 
only on. authorization of the head 
office, and provided the material ties 
in with a manufacturer’s national pro- 
motion. The chain, incidentally, re- 
quires the manufacturer to buy time 
(admittedly at Jocal rates) on its radio 
subsidiary, WPEN. Apparently, no dis- 
play material gets into a Sunray store 
for nothing. Sunray asks and gets dis- 
play allowances, operates on the “sold 
space” principle. The reasoning: as a 
large chain, Sunray can offer the manu- 
facturer volume sales, aggressive sell- 
ing and market saturation; in short, 
Sunray thinks it gives the manufacturer 
more than it would receive if no al- 
lowance were given. Material usually 
arrives from manufacturers about a 
month in advance of a promotion, 
and, in any case, Sunray needs two 
weeks to organize store material. 


> The small independent, on the other 
hand, doesn’t have either the time or 
the talent to worry about promotional 
and display planning. His main con- 
cern is where to put those 10,000 
items he’s forced to carry. While many 
alert independents are interested in 
display tied in with national special- 
deal promotions, most give store room 
to displays only grudgingly, are fear- 
fully afraid of “clutter.” Then, too, in 
many cases the small druggist rejects 
effective displays containing a_ half 
dozen or a dozen units of a product 
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since, cramped for space, it’s his prac- 
tice to purchase items one at a time 


from his local wholesaler, thus eliminat-_ 


ing the need for extensive stock stor- 
age. In addition, display material de- 
livered to him weeks in advance (to 
meet chain store needs) stands an ex- 
cellent chance of disappearing long 
before the date for which the adver- 
tiser’s promotion is scheduled. 
Lastly, communication is a serious 
problem in dealer aid distribution. Con- 
tact between manufacturer and retailer 
varies in intimacy from direct distribu- 
tion by company salesmen through dis- 
tribution via drug wholesalers and de- 
livery of point-of-sale material to cen- 
tral chain buying offices, all the way 
to direct mail shipment. Breaking it 
down further, chains vary considerably 
in the amount of autonomy they'll 
grant to store managers, which adds 
another variable to the job of the 
manufacturer trying to find out what 
the retailer wants and how he sells. 


> In short, it’s no wonder that much 
of the point-of-sale distributed by the 
industry falls between two stools and 
fails to satisfy entirely either the chain 
or the independent, either the man 
who runs a counter store or the man 
who operates a self-service drug store. 
Sametime, there are some companies 
which are aiming for at least a par- 
tial solution of the problem. What 
they're trying to do is in a sense force 
traditional counter stores into self- 
service. Explains Warren B. Dubin, 
Chesebrough-Pond’s Pond’s division 
merchandising manager: “We're trying 
to get more displays up on the counter 
—with the merchandise. For ads to be 
effective, you must get the merchandise 
out where the customers can see it fast.” 
The technique is deceptively simple: 
pack as much merchandise as possible 
in self-contained display units. For 
small operators, cut-away boxes con- 
taining half a dozen units and a pop- 
up advertising sign often does the 
trick. For big stores, the answer is 
lithographed shipping cartons which 
turn into floor displays without any 
unpacking by the retailer. Adds a pro- 
prietary drug company executive: “It’s 
easier for retailers to display the pre- 
packs than not to. If they don’t want 
to display, they've got to unpack the 
cartons.” Of course, some retailers will 
do just that, but there are enough 
inducements offered (e.g., free goods, 
display allowances, etc.) to make the 
system work fairly well. Sametime, the 
displays are compact, utilitarian; they 
usually carry a certain amount of hard- 
hitting copy which answers questions 
about the product, and—very important 
—they’re simplicity itself to install. 


> How to get displays used in stores 


which are already far along on the se 
service road is another problem ¢ 
tirely. The big Walgreen drug sup 
market in Miami for example, u: 
almost no display, since its manag 
thinks display obscures the merch: 
dise. Even the popular and universa 
used cosmetics displays (usually ec 
sisting of counter pre-packs) get lit 
play in the wholly self-service dz 
store, largely because there’s no plz 
to put them. 

Strangely enough, few drug 
toiletry firms make any organized 
fort to determine what kind of disp! 
is most useful in the self-service st 
(or in any other store, for that m 
ter). Says one drug merchandising | 
ecutive: “We pretest everything fron 
functional standpoint only. That is, 
pack it and ship it back and fo 
to see whether it stands up in tran 
As for any other kind of pretesti 
it’s necessary for it to be very clear 
your mind what youre testing. — 
foolish to test whether it will sell m 
chandise. You can test whether the 
tailer can use it and will accept — 


> Advertising agencies, apparently, : 
little help, and few drug & toile 
marketers make full use of th 


_ agencies’ creative talents. The reas 


thinks Chesebrough-Pond’s  Vasel 
division merchandise manager Chai 
C. Hearn, is simply that agencies 
too far removed from the specific pr 
lems of retailing and that they 
consequently weak on basic sell 
knowhow. Another drug executive 
plains further: “After all, the men 
agencies are human beings. It’s di 
cult to keep a top merchandising n 
in an agency. With few exceptions si 
men are itching to take over full 
thority for a product, and that me 
they gravitate to companies and ay 
from agencies, where they work 
products at second or third hand. . 
other reason that agencies are unsa 
factory from a display viewpoint 
that the merchandising department 
an agency is considered overhead 
cause display is not commissionab 
In’short, the drug & toiletry indus 
has not yet found the way to m 
maximum use of its display opport 
ties. Perhaps the most reasonable 
titude in the meantime is expressed 
Whitehall Pharmacal Co. merchant 
manager Edward Weingartner: 
have a long list of products. The o 
way we can effectively sell all of th 
on a retail call is to select five or 
each quarter and offer special di 
and promotions. The only excepti 
to this are Anacin, which is the | 
gest seller in our line, and Koly 
toothpaste because it’s in a highly ct 
petitive field and needs mass dis 
These two we feature constantly.” 
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FACES OF THE 


‘ORTNIGHT 


ower’s plan for BBDO: 
low Duffy’s policies 


the spring meeting of the Assn. of 
ional Advertisers two years ago, 
20’s Charlie Brower offered a def- 
ion of his industry that he doesn’t 
nd to let haunt him. “Advertising 
sry young,” he said, “a big, awkward 
that still shows all the painful 
iptoms of adolescence.” 
‘oday, as the new chief executive 
he world’s fourth largest advertising 
ney, 55-year-old Charles Hendrick- 
Brower will probably do his best 
<eep any kid stuff out of BBDO. 
code for the industry is “less mon- 
business and more integrity,” and 
btless he means this to serve as a 
srion for the agency. 
2 this respect, Brower believes he 
simply carrying on policies and 
ciples of BBDO president Ben 
fy and other policy-making officers. 
e forces that created and developed 
agency have been much bigger and 
nger than I am,” says Brower. “I'll 
proud to do half as good a job as 
rv. 
he extended absence of Duffy, in- 
acitated by a cerebral hemorrhage 
December, prompted the BBDO 
rd of directors, (with the recom- 
dation of chairman Bruce Barton 
Duffy), to elect Brower general 
ager and executive committee vice- 
irman. For all practical purposes, 
wer is in command of BBDO, and 
job can probably be considered 
manent. Brower will be working 
1 all department heads, board chair- 
) Barton and others on the execu- 
committee (still chairmanned by 
fy): board vice-chairman Alec Os- 
1e, executive vice-president & treas- 
Fred Manchee, executive vice- 
ident (for account services) Dave 


Danforth and executive vice-president 
(for client relations) Ed Cashin. 

For the present Brower hopes to keep 
operations status quo: “I have no pres- 
ent plans for being spectacular. Maybe 
there are a few things in the back of 
my mind for the future, but in time 
these will be talked over with the ex- 
ecutive committee. I want to keep this 
agency running as much as possible as 
it has been.” 

To board chairman Barton, Brower’s 
election brought to mind a career pat- 
tern parallel to his own: “Charlie 
Brower and I have a good many things 
in common. I intended, when I grad- 
uated from college, to be a teacher of 
American history. Charlie actually 
became a teacher. Both of us came into 
the advertising business as copywriters, 
and we have both always had our 
greatest interests in the creation and 
production of advertising that influ- 
ences people and moves merchandise.” 

Last year was BBDO’s best: billing 
was a record $194.5 million, half from 
New York and half from the agency’s 
extensive regional office network. Al- 
though fourth largest agency in terms 
of total billing, it leads all others in 
domestic billing. Currently BBDO bill- 
ing is running at an annual rate of 
more than $200 million, more than 
one-third of it in television. One of 
Brower’s first jobs will be to help 
smooth operations of BBDO’s revital- 
ized plans board, now made up of ex- 
ecutive vice-president Bob Forman 
(chairman), Bill O'Donnell (secretary) 
and eight department heads. Not bur- 
dened by top administrative duties, as 
was the case before, the new board 
meets twice weekly, serves as a review 


unit on creative aspects of BBDO 
projects. 
Brower himself rose through the 


creative ranks. He joined BBDO 29 


BBDO’s Barton & Brower: parallel 
careers in advertising 


years ago this month as a copywriter, 
prior to his promotion was executive 
vice-president in charge of all creative 
services. He is one of the best tongue- 
in-cheek artists in the trade, and his 
carbolic, wry comments are constant 
sources of both bane and delight. 

Brower was born in Asbury Park 
(N.J.), grew up in California before 
moving east to attend college. After 
graduating from Rutgers (class of 1925), 
he taught high school in New Jersey 
for a year, was an automobile claim 
adjuster before finally joining BBDO. 
(He tried the first time in 1926, but 
was turned down by three group heads, 
one of whom “told me I wasn’t cut out 
for this business.”) 

Brower lives in Westfield (N.J.) with 


A seemingly endless spread of coffee cups 
gives graphic evidence that you can “Drink 
coffee the rest of your life without any calo- 
ries.” Building up to this shot in a one-minute 
Sucaryl commercial, animation-over-live action 
shows the product in use without live talent. 


SS ARRAS 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Appetizing photographs lend conviction to the 
faciual portions of the spot. One of a series 
of 60-, 20- and 10-second commercials pro- 
duced by SARRA for ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
through TATHAM-LAIRD, INC. 
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BIG SAVINGS ON 
TABLOID PRINTING 


Many of America’s biggest com- 
panies have discovered this way 
to exciting savings on Tabloid- 
size printing. High quality, fast, 


one to four colors. Ideal for 
flyers, promotion pieces, catalogs, 
bulletins, ete. Send specifications 
for prices. 


SOUTHERN FARMER, INC. 
=P. 0. Box 509, Montgomery, Ala. 


his wife, Elizabeth. Their three chil- 
dren, Brock, Charles and Ann, are all 
away at schools. Brower is a game 
fisherman, a motorcycle devotee, and 
has dabbled in Republican politics in 
New Jersey. 


Borden’s Kahl: key man 
in a massive reappraisal 


Most companies engaged in a massive 
public relation program to celebrate a 
100th anniversary would probably be 
too busy to tackle a marketing project 
of even greater scope. But the Borden 

o., which this year is whipping up 
interest in its first 100 years (Tide— 
January 25), is quietly engaged in a 
giant market research program de- 
signed to investigate and analyze every 
phase of Borden’s products, its markets 
and its customers. 

Selected to coordinate the study, is 
Robert E. Kahl (rhymes with sail), 
since 1952 national ad manager of 
merchandising and research activities 
in Borden’s general advertising depart- 
ment. Initially, Kahl will help direct 
the Borden divisions in setting up the 
studies (each division will conduct its 
own), will later compile the results of 
the various analyses for study by Bor- 
den’s management. 

The actual research will be con- 
ducted in two stages. The first will deal 
with the motivational aspects: e.g., 
what type of product the consumer 
prefers, which brand she buys—and 
why. The second stage will try to 
analyze the extent of these patterns 
on a quantitative basis. “What we're 
trying to do,” says Kahl, “is take a 
comprehensive look at the entire area 
of what we're selling in order to give 
direction to areas where we need im- 
provement. At the same time, by study- 
ing the consumers’ needs and wants, 
well see if there’s any area where we 
can develop new products.” 

Borden also intends to establish this 
type of research permanently. “We 
want to lay the foundations for doing 
this on a continuing basis,” Kahl de- 
clares. “You don’t just look at your 


Borden Company's Robert Kahl 


product and let it lie there.” For Bo 
den, research has taken on new statu 
in the past year. The company fir 
established an executive research cor 
mittee, consisting of president Haro. 
Comfort and the heads of the princip 
divisions “to stimulate and expedi 
research throughout the company 
This was followed up with the appoin 
ment of a product idea committee ~ 
assemble and sift ideas for new pro 
ucts that appear promising enough © 
research thoroughly. Currently Bord 
is building a $1,000,000 food researc 
lab in Syracuse (N.Y.) which will ops 
this summer, and will be staffed by & 
food technicians. 

Initially, the consumer & marketit 
phases of the research project heade 
by Kahl will be conducted by the r 
search departments of the divisior 
agencies (Young & Rubicam; Dohert 
Clifford, Steers & Shenfilds; Lenn« 
& Newell). If needed, the divisions w 
call in more specialized research 0 
ganizations. 


This series of I.D.’s for King’s Men Toiletries 
proves you don’t have to “shout” to get at- 
tention—even when you have only 10 seconds. 
Careful casting and the “common touch” make 
these spots friendly and effective. Man-in-the- 
street types give believability to such state- 


ARRA=— 
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ments as: “I don’t want to be a tycoon, I just 
want to feel like one.” The series ties in with 
the sponsor's magazine advertising and is 
produced by SARRA for HELENE CURTIS IN- 


DUSTRIES, INC., 
AND COMPANY. 


through EDWARD H. WEISS 
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Get Your FREE 
Copy of 


“HOW BUSINESS p21 
USES CLIPPINGS” 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 


Here is the story on Bacon’s Choping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor’s 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 


Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 6%" x9%”". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 

BACON’S 
Publicity Handbook — 


Complete text on effective publicity | 


handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


EVERYBODY 


“The Heart of Los Angeles” 


¥ ¥ Glamorously situ- 
ated and convenient to 
everything, here is a celeb- 
rity crossroads offering the 
very essence of wonderful 
California living 


MEMBER OF THE 
DINERS’ CLUB 
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Industry kudo 


Sirs: 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
the two series of articles on the uses made 
of industrial advertising. 


To me they are highly illuminating and 
should be of terrific value to the publica- 
tions in that field. Also, if the agencies 
with industrial accounts don’t use the list 
of uses to which industrial advertising 
is put as a copy check list, they are cer- 
tainly missing an awfully good bet. 


Harold S. Barnes 
New York City 


Survey salute 
Sirs: 


Tide has again published a story that we 
feel is of considerable interest to the entire 
retail field. 


May we have your permission to use 
the article, “Politz studies store custom- 
ers,” appearing in the September 28, 1956, 
issue? 

Nina Meicher 
Editor 
Retailer’s Review 


LETTERS 


Ad gusher 


Sirs: 


’ May we have your permission to reprint a 


few copies of Tide? The article to which 

we refer is entitled “Analysis of Gas and 

Oil Ads.” It appeared in your issue dated 

February 8, 1957, and will be used for 

the purpose of sending them to a few oil 

company clients with proper credit to 
Tide. 

Ben N. Creswell 

Creswell Business Analyses 

Miami, Florida 


Po-Po 


Sirs: 
I wonder if you can help me out. 
The January 25th issue of Tide carried 
a little story in the “Tiding” section 
about “Po Po” the miniature charcoal 
stove. 
Perhaps you could give me an address 
where I might obtain this little instrument. 
Malvern J. Hiler 
President 
The Commonwealth Engineering Co. 
of Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 


The Po-Po is available at Chauncey’s, 
299 E. 52nd St., New York City.—Ed. 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


Getting basic training — The 
genial salesman is Gene Judd, a copy 
supervisor in our advertising agency. 
He’s on official leave-of-absence from 
his own busy typewriter for a fur- 
lough of actual, factual selling. 

It’s a fixed policy of our agency 
that our writers, art directors, TV 


and account people spend one week a 
year working at the point of sale. 

We believe this sales action in the 
line of duty keeps our advertising on 
target. 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, San Francisco. 
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Edward R. Fitzgerald, Time Buyer 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Chicago 


“‘There’s so much pertinent material 
in SRDS now—market data, maps, 
ranking tables, sales figures*—that 
we couldn’t possibly use all of it 
within a single month. Don’t mis- 
understand—we want all of it—every 
month. Just knowing it’s all there is 
wonderful. We can reach for one 
book now to answer practically any 
question that’s aimed at the media 
department.” 


*Every month, in Standard Rate’s Newspaper, Spot 
Radio and Spot TV editions. 


COPYWRITER — NEWSMAN 


Security, steady advancement, pleasant en- 
vironment, interesting work with creative 
variety in news media, radio and TV, direct 
mail, employe publications. These oppor- 
tunities are offered an enterprising young man 
between 25 and 35 by large up-state New 
York utility. Must have at least three years’ 
advertising or newspaper writing experience. 
Send letter and state salary desired. 
BOX T-556, Tide 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Experienced circulation man who knows ABC, 


direct mail promotion, newsstand sales, 
direct selling, and what makes farmers buy. 
Midwest location, Give full details of back- 


ground and experience. Box T-557. 


College help 
Sirs: 
I want to tell you that reading Tide is 
a must in my marketing & salesmanship 
classes. I find it a very valuable tool to 
good teaching. 
Leslie P. Beebe 


Business Admin. Dept. 
Mitchell College 
New London, Conn. 


WORDS AT WORK 


Wine, dine, and unwind. 

—S.S. UNITED STATES 
Our Boat Financing Plan is 
made for mariners of every 
type, whether you have designs 
on a dinghy, eye an outboard, 
covet a cabin cruiser, or yearn 
for a yawl. 

—CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE 
Our wash-and-wear suits span 
the globe without a wrinkle. 

—GORDON OF PHILADELPHIA 
A rubber - covered _ basketball 
that’s practically kidproof. 

—SPALDING 
Beer goes so well with good liv- 
ing that most housewives keep 
it on hand (and on ice). 
—BREWERS FOUNDATION 
Don’t ride on the unbalanced 
“wheels of chance.” 

—ALEMITE WHEEL BALANCING 
People look so real, you expect 
them to talk. 

—KODAK STEREO CAMERA 
There’s a model to fit every 
need whether it’s for hauling or 
calling. —FORD 
They're roasted, toasted, puffed 
and popped in a wonderful, de- 
licious way. —POST CEREALS 
It’s the Chocolate—it’s the Nou- 
gat—it’s the Nuts! 
—MARS CANDY BAR 
The cheeriest, cherryest ice 
cream ever. —BORDEN’S 
A blossom on a breeze couldn't 
be lighter. —AVISCO FABRIC 
Beer has its own wonderful way 
of saying . “Let’s just sit 
awhile.” _—BREWERS FOUNDATION 
Whistle Bait with a Wondrous 
Gait. —BUICK 
Your best days start the night 
before. —AIRFOAM MATTRESS 


Tide-vertiser 


“tS -CGSieemnite 
start a habit than 
to stop one!” And 


says 


Seventeen, a new 
advertiser in today’s 


Tide recognizes 
that more and more 


top advertising 
executives are 
starting the Tide 
habit. 


Seventeen's agency is 


Al Paul Lefton Co. 
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In full animation, advertising characters show 
the futility of labored commercials when a 
simple slogan, ‘Reach for O’Keefe Old Vienna 
Lager Beer,” will do. Fine selling commercials 
for O’Keefe’s and a lesson to all of us in TV 
advertising, these 60-second and 20-second 


spots feature O’Keefe’s new prize winning 


label. Produced by SARRA for O‘KEEFE’S 
BREWING COMPANY LIMITED through COM- 
STOCK & COMPANY. 
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YOUR brand 


was advertised — 
in 39 cities 


ride 
\ 
EDITORIAL OFFICES 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
LExington 2-1760. 


ADVERTISING & CIRCULATION 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
LExington 2-1760 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Philip Salisbury, Chairman; Raymond Bill, 
Hartley W. Barclay, John W. Hartman; 
-C. E. Lovejoy, Jr.; Morgan Browne, R. E. 
Smallwood, Frederick C. Kendall 


PUDMSRER cts. st cece Hartley W. Barclay 
oe a. ctin od Uae Morgan Browne 
Managing Editor......... Carol Bick Tolley 
Assistant Editor.......... Alvin W. Outcalt 
Senior Editor......... Lawrence M. Hughes 
Research Director........ Dr. Jay M. Gould 
Associate Editors........... Ephraim Lewis 


Kenneth Schwartz 
Ronald Valline 


Art Director............ Anthony Palagonia 
‘Midwest Editor.............. Elinor Richey 
Editorial Assistants...... Naomi Averbach 
Neil Derrick J 3 : ; 
Lois Katz Yes—some brand names were advertised in newspapers published in more 
_ gag Mee Be ote AP a ie ore than.39 cities today .. . and some have been “‘skunked” all season. It pays 
hss estes: Cole the sales department and the salesman to know just how well accepted their 


brand is with dealers. And it pays the adman and the agency to know, too. 
It’s a simple matter to find out. More than 1100 firms do it with ACB 
Reports like these: 


ADVERTISING SALES 


Director of Sales......... John W. Hartman 
Western Advertising Director............ 
Arne ibo.3 LOT COO oe C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


RETAIL STORE REPORTS 
Eastern Sales Manager. .Charles Stillman, Jr: 


Western Sales Manager...W. J. Carmichael 
Asst. to Sales Director...... Caroline Cioffi 
Promotion Manager....Philip L. Patterson 


Production Manager........ Patricia Simon 


_DIVISION SALES MANAGERS 


New York 


W. E. Dunsby, Wm. McClenaghan; Randy 
Brown, Jr.; John Jones, Howard Terry, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. LEx- 
ington 2-1760, PLaza 7-2800. 


Chicago 

John W. Pearce, Thomas S. Turner, 333 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lindberg. 


_ Pacific Coast 


| 


; 
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Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la Guerra, 


Santa Barbara, Calif. WOodlan 2-3612. 


_ Circulation Director...... R. E. Smallwood 


* BILL BROTHERS 


PUBLICATIONS 


ADDITIONAL 
SERVICES: 


Provide accurate check-up of 
dealer tie-in advertising covering 
your own and/or competitive ac- 
counts. A widely-used service 
for determining sales policy and 
directing salesmen’s efforts. Re- 


ports can show lineage; cost of 
space; city; publication; sales ter- 
ritory; dealer name; product and 
price advertised; mats used; totals 
and percentages. ACB Reports 
are better than 95% accurate. 


MAT ANALYSIS SERVICE 


Gives you a detailed report, plus 
tear sheets of all your mats used 
by dealers and thereby helps 


prevent mat wastage by showing 
you the type of advertising which 
is most popular with dealers. 


TEAR SHEET SERVICE 


Tear sheets are the basis of all 
research in newspaper advertis- 
ing. ACB can furnish tear sheets 
containing advertising of an 

specified dealer or national ad- 
vertising. ACB tear sheets are 


complete pee and show posi- 
tion, full headline information; 
Gives you competitor activity; 
names of active dealers; test cam- 
paigns; current pricing policies; 
competitive claims; etc., etc. 


1] additional services are available. Described in ACB Catalog sent 
free on request, or contact nearest ACB office. 


“74 Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. * Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. * Columbus (15) 
20 South Third St. * Memphis (3) 161: Jefferson Ave. * San Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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FOOTNOTES 


The forsaken franchise 


A man who buys a new suit today wouldn't 
think of displaying the manufacturer’s name on his 


sleeve. A woman who buys a new rug quickly ~ 


takes off the weaver’s label. Yet either one, buying 
a new automobile, is proud to have the name of the 


car prominently displayed in large chromed letters. 


This paradox points up one great advantage that 
auto makers enjoy over just about all other manu- 
facturers: the fact that a car is a mobile advertise- 
ment, a motorized brand name, a moving product 
display. Auto makers have spent millions—in fact, 
perhaps billions—to establish (through advertising) 
an easily recognizable brand name, and to promote 
that name as a status symbol and a mark of success. 
In effect, auto companies have created a franchise 
in their brand names which is perpetuated every 
time an owner takes his car out of his garage. 

Yet it seems to us that auto manufacturers are 
forsaking their own franchises with a preoccupa- 
tion for meaningless (and often precious) designa- 
tions for certain lines. Perhaps a few examples will 
demonstrate our point. 


Most Americans can probably tell you that a 
Bel Air is a Chevrolet, that a Fairlane is a Ford 
and that a Belvedere is a Plymouth. Beyond these 
three low-priced lines, the identification begins to 
grow a little vague—although a sizable number of 
people might be able to identify a Roadmaster and 
distinguish it from a New Yorker. 


However, the overwhelming majority of names 
are totally meaningless to the public. As a test, 
see if you can connect these names with the correct 
make of car: Hollywood, Pelham, Sierra, Caballero, 
Rebel, Parkview, Custom, Super Chief and Crown. 

American cars are hard enough to tell apart 
without tagging them with names like these. They 
may help the factory and dealers keep their inven- 
tory straight, but they leave the car buyer be- 
fuddled. Even more, they sell short the franchise 
which each auto maker has built up over the years. 

Bear in mind that most automobiles are seen 
from the side, usually while parked along the curb 
or waiting in traffic. Yet instead of putting the 
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name of the make (Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth) on 
the fender, this franchise is buried in a mass of 
chrome in the front grille and perhaps on the trunk 
lid—if you can find it all. The passerby instead is 
left to wonder who makes a Cross Country, a 
Broadmoor, an Explorer, a Provincial, a Sixty-Two 
or a 300C. 


Consumers are further confused (and auto 
makers lose more of their established franchises) 
when these names are shifted around. For example, 
the Nash Rambler is no more—today there are 
Nashes and there are Ramblers, each of which have 
further designations. There is no more Chrysler 
Imperial; there are Chryslers and Imperials, and 
they each have their own families of confusing 
designations. The Lincoln Continental is also no 
more; theyre now two different lines. And to com- 
plicate it further, there is a Chevrolet Corvette and 
a Ford Thunderbird—except that the Corvette is 
not a true model of the Chevrolet, and the Thunder- 
bird bears only partial resemblance to the rest of 
the Ford family. 


At least one company had an opportunity to 
break away from these meaningless designations: 
the Edsel Division of Ford Motor Co. is bringing 
out its new car this fall. But Edsel is adding to its 
problems by following the pattern; instead of 
acquainting the public with the name Edsel alone, 
it will dilute the effect by introducing the Edsel 


Ranger, the Edsel Pacer, the Edsel Corsair and 


the Edsel Citation. It’s going to take every cent of 
the estimated $20,000,000 Edsel Division is going 
to spend in its first year to keep the public straight 
amidst this mishmash of names. 


The multiplicity of names over the years is 
bound to result in the loss of a costly and valuable 
franchise to all auto makers. Certainly an industry 
progressive enough to create psychological obso- 
lescense can find a better way to differentiate 
between lines without losing the value of the well- 
established name. Unless the industry gets itself 
straightened out, it won't be long before you can't 
tell the tail fins without a program. 
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